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German Exploration in Greece. ~~ | 


ALUABLE as have been 
the results of the Ger- 
man explorations at 
Olympia, they are cast 
into the shade by the 
discoveries made by the 
same industrious archz- 
ologists at Pergamos. 
And while the Berlin 
Museum is enriched only 

by casts of the Olympian marbles, it possesses, 

in the actual objects recovered at Pergamos, a 

treasure second only to the marbles of the 

Parthenon. 

Buried in the sand, on the top of a hill covered 
with dwellings, the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter at Pergamos have been found in a high 
state of preservation. Some of the plaques have 
been discovered as perfect as if they had been 
wrought only yesterday. The indications re- 
covered have been enough to justify a complete 
ideal restoration of the temple. Portions have 
been found of all the essential elements of the 
building; columns, capitals, cornices, entabla- 
tures, with indications of the exact dimensions 
of these main features, and of the position 
which they occupied in the building. Thus the 
idea has been happily carried out of making the 
museum for the exhibition of the Pergamos 
marbles a reproduction of the temple for which 
they were sculpturéd. 

The plan of the Temple of Jupiter at 
Pergamos, according to the German explorers, 
differs from that of any ancient temple hitherto 
known. The architect has been the minister to 
the sculptor. Instead of having to display his 
figures in lofty pediments, at a distance from 
the eyes requiring some allowance for fore- 
shortening, the sculptor has here produced a 
long internal frieze, which was brought under 
close observation by means of a sort of gallery, 
reached by a central staircase. This rose 
behind a central altar, situated in the centre of 
the uncovered area within the four walls of 
the edifice. The frieze is only interrupted by 
the staircase. Being only about 8 ft. above the 
foot of the spectator, it is thus admirably ex- 
posed to view. Small Ionic columns rest on 
the basement adorned by the frieze, and support 
the cornice. Metopes were also interposed, at 
a fair height, and well in view. These sculp- 
tures represent scenes in the legend of the 
Pelepide. They have unquestionable merit; 
but they attract but little attention when com- 
pared with the noble reliefs of the frieze. 
This dominant feature of the temple consists 
€ blocks of marble of a bluish-grey colour, 
a oe high, of unequal widths, and about 
rl thick, held together by tenons. The 

“S were inserted rough on the face, and 
sculptured in position in the temple. 

bien entire length of the frieze is about 100 
metres. The subject is the conflict between 
the gods and the giants. Jupiter, Minerva, 





. Diana, Apollo, Amphitrite, and Cybele, are 


assaulted with the utmost fury by terrific forms, 
in the production of which the imagination of 
the sculptor has been subdued by exquisite taste. 
Thus the fins of the sea-horses conceal the line 
of junction between the body of the horse, and 
the scaly tail of the monster. It was one of 
these exquisite creations of fancy of which the 
beauty, when the specimen was sent to Berlin, 
was at once acknowledged to be so great as to 
decide the Government to provide funds for the 
continuance of the excavation. Among the 
giants there are great varieties of genus. Some 
have the human form ; with faces full of youth 
and grace, they appear as terrestrial gods. 
Others are furnished with vast wings; the 
limbs of others terminate in the coiling tails of 
serpents. Others are yet more entirely com- 
posed of the elements of the lower animal life, 
with the neck and shoulders of the bull, or the 
mouth and claws of the lion. On these savage 
enemies Diana looses her enormous hounds. 
Rocks and stones are hurled by the combatants, 
and at the very end of the frieze an enor- 
mous serpent has just seized in his jaws the 
claws of the eagle of Jupiter. 

The violence and force of the Titans con- 
trasted powerfully with the calm and serenity 
of the gods. Severe in graceful beauty, they 
seem to disdain the utmost fury of their 
enemies. A female figure on horseback, pro- 
bably Silene, who half turns to the spectator 
the upper part of her figure,is an example of 
exquisite grace. A yet bolder result of the 
imagination of the artist is displayed in the 
pause, and mutual regard, of a goddess of mature 
and perfect beauty, and a giant of human form 
as young and beautiful as herself. The ancient 
legend, of which we have no indistinct traces 
in the Pentateuch, has been represented on the 
frieze of Pergamos, with a force and beauty 
difficult to characterise in adequate language. 
Whether we consider the grace of the nude form, 
—the flowing outlines of the drapery,—or the con- 
trast between the serener calm of the faces of 
the gods and the hatred, rage, fear, pain, and 
other passions so vividly expressed of the 
features of the Titans,—the whole composition 
presents the finest specimens yet discovered of 
Grecian art, with the sole exception of the 
marbles of the Parthenon. 

As yet, it is much to be regretted, the names 
of the sculptors of these beautiful figures are 
unknown. But on two fragments the word 
exonte has been found; and it is hoped that 
the names which must have preceded this word 
may yet be discovered. A most important 
result of these discoveries is the light that they 
‘throw on the special characteristics of the 
school of Pergamos. While presenting close 
analogies with the work of Phidias, the figures 
on the frieze of the temple of Pergamos offer 
also marked differences. They, moreover, 
recall the treatment of several well-known 
chefs-d’ eurre of ancient art; such as the figure 








of Victory with the Bull, on the balustrade of | 


the Temple of Wingless Victory, at Athens, and 
the Victory of Samothrace, now in the Louvre. 
The head of a youn girl in white marble, also 
found at Pergamos, and shown at Berlin, 
recalls the very type of the Venus of Milo. 
Another group of ancient sculpture, generally 
referred to the school of Scopas, is recalled by 
the figures on the frieze of the Temple of 
Jupiter. Such are the dying warriors of Venice 
and of Naples, the gladiator of the Capitoline 
Museum, and the well-known group of the 
Laocoon. Of this last group, the central figure 
is an exact reproduction of a young giant 
stretched at the feet of Minerva, in the frieze. 
The attitude, the details of the torso, the 
thighs, and the coils of the serpent around, are 
absolutely identical. The only difference is in 
the right arm. But that in the Laocoon is a 
modern restoration, by Giovanni Montorsoli. 
In the figure in the frieze the arm is at once 
more expressive, and more in conformity to the 
general movement of the figure. It is bent 
back on itself, and brought close to the head, 
as if in a movement of agopy. In another 
figure, that of a yuung man, who, in the 
anguish of death, grasps the arm of a goddess, 
we have one of the most touching inspirations 
of ancient art. The rank and wealth of what 
may, perhaps, best be called the Greek schools 
of Asia Minor, are brought into full relief by 
these wonderful sculptures. After the time of 
Alexander, relations were more close than 
before hetween Greece herself and her Asiatic 
daughters. The most famous sculptors of 
Greece, — Polycletus, Scopas, Praxiteles, — 
worked for the colonial cities. An uninter- 
rupted succession of noble monuments bordered 
the coast. The tombs of Xanthus, at the point 
of Lycia; that of Mausolus, with its colossal 
statues, at Halicarnassus ; the temples of Diana, 
at Ephesus; of Athene Paliades, at Priene ; of 
Jupiter, at Pergamos; and many others, were 
sanctuaries of which the artistic wealth is 
attested by the voice of antiquity. Scopas 
was a native of Paros; Apollonius, of Rhodes; 
as were the painters, Apelles and Parrhasius; 
Agasias, the sculptor of “ The Wrestler,” was 
of Ephesus; and the name of Agesandros is 
inscribed on a pedestal found near the statue of 


the Venus of Milo. 








A New Altar and Reredos which have just 
been erected in the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Liverpool, are stated to have few, if any, rivals 
in Great Britain. The group on the sinister 
side represents the finding of the Holy Cross by 
St. Helen, and the miracle by which the true 
cross was distinguished from those of the two 
thieves. This panel is 7 ft. in height and 9 ft. 
broad. On the dexter side, “ The Descent from 
the Cross” forms the subject. The work was 
designed by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, and has 
been carried out under their personal super- 
intendence by Messrs. R. L. Boulton & Sons, 
sculptors, Cheltenham. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


ConTINUING the principle which was inaugnu- 
rated recently, of rendering the winter exhi- 
bitions at the Grosvenor Gallery the opportunity 
for giving representative collections of the 
works of eminent modern artists, the conductors 
of the Gallery have this week opened to the 
public a collection of the works of two painters 
only,—Mr. Alma Tadema and the late Mr. 
Cecil Lawson. This tribute to the latter artist, 
which would hardly have been paid to him just 
yet as a living artist, comes very appropriately 
as a memorial to an undoubtedly gifted painter 
cut off prematurely at almost the outset of his 
career, to the great regret of many both among 
personal friends and among those who knew 
him only through his works; and the exhibi- 
tion-room in which he made his first decided 
public success, by his large landscape, entitled 
“The Minister's Garden,” is the most appro- 
priate place in which to bring together the col- 
lected results of the labour of his short but 
energetic life. 

Taking the works of the deceased painter 
first, it may be observed that while they show 
a surprising amount of important work on a 
large scale, considering the brief duration of 
their painter's career, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to their precise 
value among modern landscape paintings, or as 
to the ideal, if any, which the artist had pro- 
posed to himself to follow. There are, in fact, 
two or three styles among this collection of 
landscapes, and these so much at variance with 
each other in regard to feeling and method, 
that it is difficult to understand how the same 
painter could have been thoroughly in earnest 
in all of them ; and the conclusion must be that 
he was trying experiments, and had not fairly 
“come to his colours” in regard to landscape 
art. The “ Minister’s Garden” is a rather 
hardly painted landscape, with a much-elabo- 
rated foreground and a fine linear perspective 
of distance, but very deficient (as we believe 
we said when it was first exhibited) in aérial 
perspective. It belongs, on the whole, to the 
realistic school of landscape-painting. Shortly 
after this,—we are not sure if it was not in the 
same year,—ceme “In the Valleys,—a Pas- 
toral,”’ No. 172 in the present exhibition, in 
which there is a quite different method employed ; 
even the foreground is under a misty veil of half 
light, and che distances are treated with much 
more attention to the aérial perspective of 
successive zones of distance, in a manner 
recalling some of the earlier work of Turner, 
of which some other paintings in the gallery 
{such as ‘‘ Wharfdale,” 143) also remind us. 
The painting called “The Morning after the 
Storm” (159), which is hardly like any effect 
of nature, appears to be an emulation, on the 
other hand, of the spirit of Turner’s latest, and 
in @ certain sense, most ideal work; while 
“The Cloud, Barden Moors” (163), suggests a 
double reminiscence, that of Crome in the 
composition, that of Constable in the manner 
of execution. This last is a fine powerful 
thing unquestionably, although we cannot but 
be conscious that the effect of sunlight on the 
masses of cloud is enhanced by the falsity of 
making the landscape itself, “‘ the und,” in 
fact, a great deal darker and duller than it could 
be under an atmosphere which threw such a 
mass of light on the clouds; but if we put this 
alongside “The Morning after the Storm,” it 
is impossible to think that the painter of these 
had any fixed idea about the object of landscape 
art or the method of interpreting nature. The 
collection impresses us as being, to a great 
extent, a series of reminiscences or more or 
less conscious imitations of the style and feeling 
of landscape-painters of former periods. This 
applies less, perhaps, to the largest work, “‘ The 
Minister's Garden,” than to any of the others ; 
and among the smaller paintings there are a 
good many of much beauty and interest. But 
as a whole the collection impresses us with the 
idea that the late artist was a gifted but also a 
very ambitious painter, who was anxious rather 
too quickly to achieve a great style in landscape- 
painting, and in pursuit of this aim worked 
rather at random on hints from existing styles, 
instead of endeavouring to elaborate a style of 
his own based directly on the study of nature. 
For this reason we doubt whether his works can 
have that degree of permanent value which 
some seem to anticipate for them, although they 
represent a good deal of effective and powerful 
eee and we may very well believe that had 
the painter lived, he would in time have evolved 





out of the sum of these various efforts a distinct 
and original style of his own. 

The collection in one room of most of the 
principal works of Mr. Tadema, while it brings 
out forcibly the splendid and constantly advan- 
cing technical power of his art, certainly at the 
same time illustrates its intellectual short- 
comings. When we see only one of these beau- 
tifully-executed pieces of realism of antique 
life, we are delighted with the real picture pre- 
sented to us of the facts and surroundings of 
that life, and the splendid execution of detail. 
But when we see a number of these works 
together, we cannot help feeling strongly their 
deficiency in higher human interest, or, we 
might almost say, in any human interest what- 
euer. Of beauty, there is little in the figures, 
and where there is, it is beauty of mere mate- 
rial kind: hardly even the beauty of fine 
features, only that of surface and flesh tints. 
There must have been something more in 
ancient Roman life than mere dolce far niente, 
——mere bathing, drinking, and dancing; but 
Mr. Tadema’s personages know no higher life 
than this; they seem to have no expression and 
character; they are outer masks of human life 
in which there is no informing spirit. The 
nearest approach to something like human in- 
terest and characteristic expression is in what 
in other respects we incline to regard as almost 
the artist’s finest work, the ‘‘ Sculpture Gallery.” 
Here there is not only the artist’s splendid 
power of painting details of sculpture and 
architecture shown to perfection, but there is 
also in the group of people collected in the 
gallery a degree of differentiation of personal 
character which makes us feel for once as if 
we really were behind the scenes of Roman 
society. The master of the house, quiet 
and dignified, the lady who sits by him 
and seems to look at the sculpture with a con- 
noisseur’s appreciation, and the other lady, who 
is chiefly thinking of her children, and how 
they are enjoying the show,—these stand out 
with a distinctness of character which we find 
in few other of the artist’s figures. Mostly, 
they are so many figures clad in Roman costume, 
and that is all. The ** Sculpture Gallery” also is 
a fine example of the beautifully clear light which 
Mr. Tadema throws over his scenes. One of 
his favourite effects, and one which is always 
charming, is that of displaying through a 
window opening or an archway some little bit 
of architecture inthe middle distence sparkling 
under intense sunlight. This is beautifully 
seen in the two small paintings of nearly 
similar motive, ‘‘ There he is” (65), and “A 
Love Missile”’ (96), in each of which a woman 
looks out fom a window (in the latter case the 
figure seems to look through a metope opening, 
the sculptured slab of which has been turned 
on its centre); the interior is cool and grey, 
and through the opening is seen a bit of Classic 
building glowing in warm sunlight, and every 
detail showing through the clear atmosphere. 
This clear light strikes us again with special 
beauty in the scene called “ Hide and Seek’’ 
(120), and in “ En Repos” (73). The latter is 
an open-air scene, in which a figure sits on a 
terrace overlooking the sea, the high coast 
stretches away to the left, and one or two white 
temples glisten on the height in the distance. 
No painter has ever gone so far in realising this 
aspect of Classic architecture in the days when 
it was to be seen in its pristine fresiness, and 
not, as now, merely beautiful in decay; his 
paintings beguile us for the moment into think- 
ing that we have really been in the land of 
ancient columnar architecture when it was a 
living art, and that it is within reach for 
another visit. 

The dates of all the pictures exhibited, or 
nearly all, are given in the catalogue; it seems 
a pity that they were not arranged in regular 
chronological succession an the walls; the less 
symmetrical arrangement which would have 
been necessary would have been more than com- 
pensated for by the advantage of being able to 
follow consecutively the history of the develop- 
ment of the special qualities which now dis- 
tinguish Mr. Tadema’s painting. There are 
one or two works painted as long as twenty 
years ago, which belong to a very different 
type of subject from that which we now asso- 
ciate with the painter’s name, such as “A 
Bargain” (3), dated 1860. Here we see, how- 
ever, that fondness for architectural detail and 
surface, which increasingly distinguishes Mr. 
Tadema’s subsequent work, in the care which 
is bestowed on the treatment of the brick wall 
which forms the principal background to the 





figures. Of Mr. Tadema’s treatment of Roman 
and, occasionally of Greek, architeeture in his 
maturer style too mach cannot be said; the 
study of his works is really one of the best of 
lessons in the characteristics of Roman archj- 
tecture, and in correctness and effectiveness of 
representation of architectural detail he is be- 
yond any other painter of theday. Among the 
architectural portion of his painting at the 
Grosvenor is an almost solitary example of a 
study of Gothic detail from Munster Cathedral] 
(41), not treated, however, so forcibly or with 
such evident interest as is shown in the Classic 
architectural subjects. 

Among the paintings, very few in number, in 
which the aim seems to have been to tell a 
story or raise an emotion beyond that pro- 
duced by mere power of execution, the most 
remarkable is that of the Roman soldiers 
discovering Claudius, the last member of the 
household of Caligula whom they had left 
unslaughtered, and whom they dragged out, in 
a sudden turn of policy, to be made emperor 
whether he wouldorno. The peculiar situation, 
in which the man who has been hiding 
imagines the worst, and that he is at last 
discovered only to be dragged out and put to 
instant death, and is met at the same time by 
the half-grotesque adulation of the soldiers, is 
so admirably suited for illustration in painting 
that it would be surprising if so brilliant an 
executant as Mr. Tadema should not have made 
an effective picture even by the most realistic 
treatment; and this picture is really effective 
and at the same time natural. The grouping 
arises out of the probabilities of the situation. 
The majority of the soldier's party remain at 
the conventional distance in an attitude of 
homage to the man they have just at that 
moment concluded to call emperor, but it is 
necessary that he should be apprised of the 
fact, and one soldier of the party therefore 
goes up and drags aside the curtain which 
conceals him, and we have the almost grotesque 
contrast of this soldier bending the knees and 
bowing before a frightened wretch who is 
nearly beside himself with apprehension. That 
is the intention of the picture, though the 
expression on the countenance of Claudius 
does not quite explain itself; in this and 
other respects the smaller and more roughly 
executed edition of the picture (92) which 
seems to have been the first study for it, has 
more life, truth, and animation than the finished 
picture. But it is much to be wished that Mr. 
Tadema had tarned his attention more often 
to illustrating definite scenes, historic or imagi- 
nary, and well-marked characters and actions, 
instead of confining himself so much to the 
mere portrayal of figures of Roman physique 
and costume, but with no story to interest us 
and no definite or marked character to distin- 
guish one from another. Had he made more 
attempts of this kind, the interest of the 
present collection would have been greater even 
thanit is. ‘Che Widow,” and “The Death of 
the First-born” (37, 49) come nearest to 
human interest of the same kind; but even 12 
them we fee! that, though the subjects are 
ostensibly of a very pathetic nature, the painter 
has been thinking mainly of his Egyptian 
architectural details and bric-d-brac, and the 
feeling of the situation is very secondary with 
him. Perhaps the best subject-picture next to 
Clandius is the “ Fredegonda” (98), which 
hangs at the top of the room, and which, like 
the Claudius, many will remember in the Royal 
Academy exhibition. There is here really some 
pathos in the figure of the deserted queen 
watching the nuptials of her rival, from which 
the elaborate detail is not able entirely to 
distract us. In other cases titles are given to 
pictures which imply a subject, such as “A 
hearty Welcome” (82), in which a girl 1s 
embraced by the mistress of the garden; but 
the incident is completely secondary, the picture 
consists in the brightly-painted garden-scene 
with its half red and half white columns 
among the maze of plants, and the sunlight 
which sparkles over the whole. This, of course, 
is in itself an object quite worth painting, if 
Mr. Tadema were to be regarded as a painter 
of architecture and landscape merely ; what 
we regret is that an artist with such power of 
drawing and painting the figure should put this 
power to 80 little use in regard to the portray al 
of human sentiment and — Lali por 

In regard to the artist’s figure-painti 
scagiaaa. there seems to be a constant ad- 
vance in power in this class of work up to 








almost the present moment. If we take the 
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rincipal nude subjects in the collection, 
pest we all to a recent period, we cannot 
but see this. “After the Dance” (105), in 
which a young Bacchante has thrown herself 
down in (it is to be feared) a tipsy slumber, is 
dated 1875, and attracted much attention in the 
Academy at the time. This is a remarkable 
and charming work, and could not be surpassed 
-, drawing; but if we go from this to the 
“Seulptor’s Model,” painted two years later, 
there is a nearer approach to the real texture of 
the living body in this, and some portions of this 
figure, notably the feet, are among the most 
beautiful bits of painting that have ever been 
seen in ancient or modern work. The small 
picture called “ The Tepidarium ” (118), painted 
last year, is hardly to be compared with “ The 
Sculptor’s Model,” as the latter is full size, and 
“The Tepidarium” is a figure which would 
only stand about 1 ft. high; but in this little 
work, which represents a young woman re- 
clining in the lnxurious languor induced by the 
warm bath and the warm chamber, the delinea- 
tion of the body, both in form and colour, seems 
quite perfect ; we can almost see her movement 
in breathing. We again feel it a pity that such 
beautiful work and such power over technique 
should not be employed as a means to higher 
aims, rather than merely as an end in themselves; 
but the beauty of the work is undeniable. The 
whole collection impresses one with a sense of 
having been studying paintings in which the 
power of representing what the painter wishes 
to represent is more completely within his call 
than, perhaps, is the case of any other artist of 
the day; but one is obliged to set off against 
this the admission that the aim is not on the 
whole a very high one; at all events, not the 
highest, and that it is possible to tire of even 
the most brilliant execution when it is accom- 
panied by no attempt at emotional expression, 
and makes noappeal to the intellect, in the higher 
sense at least. What these pictures really have, 
beyond their remarkable execution, is the inte- 
rest arising from the archwological knowledge 
displayed in them, and the feeling they give us 
that we have really seen something, through 
them, of at least the external aspects of a 
society long since passed away; to which may 
be added the admirable delineation and revivi- 
fying of Classic architecture, which we especially 
should be ungrateful to forget to recognise. 








OF PORTRAITS AND INSCRIPTIONS 
APPERTAINING. 


THe establishment, and still more the 
apparent, though it may be only the quietly- 
growing, popularity of the National Portrait 
Gallery, bear present witness to the interest 
which has so many other attestations, attaching 
to the recognition of the features of distin- 
guished men and women, even the merely 
notorious as well as the admirable; curiosity 
will take no denial, however authoritatively 
assured that its satisfaction will be but futile. 
There is no art,” says Duncan, “to tell the 
mind’s construction from the face’”’; such is 
his conclusion from the betrayal of his absolute 
confidence by the Thane of Cawdor, and his 
words are scarcely pronounced when they are 
practically illustrated, as he embraces the still 
more deadly traitor, Macbeth, the late warning 
notwithstanding, with confidence no less abso- 
lute, as his “‘ worthiest cousin.” The difficulty, 
indeed, is further enhanced when we have to 
make allowance in our interpretation of cha- 
racter from what at best may be a mask, for 
an entirely foreign intrusion of characteristics 
due to the style and the limitations of a sculptor 
Cra painter. So far as a painter,—a Lely or a 
Vandyck,—may be in harmony with the preva- 
lent tone of the society which furnishes his 
subjects for portraiture, this difficulty is mini- 
mised. But even in such cases, it is by no 
means unimportant ; to reduce it to insignificance 
a8 nearly as may be, it is necessary to make 
ourselves at home among the subjects, and 


‘ery familiar indeed with numerous works of | selves as ancestral by re-appearances of features 


a particular painter; then his own speciality 


ri come by degrees to be insensibly allowed 
or as @ common difference, and will cease to | tradition. They are shades upon the very banks 
a rn 80 oppressively the variable distinctions | of Lethe and destined sooner or later to lose 


is several models. We may then recognise | their last hold upon authentic memory, and | smith, and Howard the philanthropist, or lack 


obsolete fashion,—at first render all portraits 


period. The extravagances of fashion, — of 


uniform ; and there is really some excuse for 
interchanging one bewigged celebrity for 
another, be their personalities as contrasted 
as Addison and Walpole. The confusion 
vanishes upon familiarity, even as we learn, 
with prolonged intercourse, to get over our mis- 
takes between twins, and wonder at last how 
any mistake was ever possible. Plato surely 
must have seen little of Egyptian statues, or 
paid little attention to them, or he never could 
have written down that they all conformed 
mechanically to a fixed hieratic model. A still 
more serious, if it does not prove too often a 
fatal difficulty in the way of obtaining a true 
impression of the original of a portrait, is due 
to utter incompetence of a painter. We may 
discount Vandyck; but as “true no-meaning 
puzzles more than wit,” and the flourishes of a 
caligraphist are tolerable as compared with torn 
copy, there is little indeed to be done with 
professed portraiture that finds it easier to 
leave out expressive forms or to substitute 
nonentity, than te err by exaggeration, which 
at least owes a departure to the original. The 
engraved portrait of Shakspeare prefixed to the 
first folio, is but a sorry production; and if, 
indeed, as Ben Jonson’s verses assure us,— 
therein “ the painter had a strife with Nature 
to outdo the life,”—-the painter had very much 
the worst of it, as has happened before and 
since. And yet when it is carefully collated 
with the Stratford bust, and further assisted 
by familiarity with a certain type of face and 
general build very prevalent in Warwickshire, 
we may be satisfied with our recovery of the 
genial presence of the “ handsome well-shaped 
man,’ and flatter curselves, if we please, that 
we can recognise in it the infallible expression 
of one who, by the testimony of surly Jonson 
himself, ‘‘ was indeed honest, and of a free and 
open disposition.” But what shall we say of 
the ‘‘ Chandos portrait,” which is installed in 
the place of honour at the National Portrait 
Gallery ? Those who claim to be experts accept 
it,—‘‘ give it title, knee, and approbation.” 
They even are ready to attest that its genealogy 
from one possessor to another is irreproacbable, 
and albeit there are cavillers who shake the 
head at the ring of some links of the chain of 
pedigree under tap of the critical hammer, it 
seems that authority will not be gainsaid. But 
what, then, is to be said for the painter? His 
production is absolutely at variance with every 
characteristic both of form and expression, in 
which the bust and the engraving confirm each 
other, while harmonising with the authentic 
accounts of the nature of the man. We must 
be content to take warning how little faith is 
challengeable for the resemblance of a single 
portrait, at any rate, of the sixteenth century, 
when it is put before us, without the confirma- 
tion of a certain degree of correspondence with 
other representations of the original. 
How many uncertainties of identification 
would have been, and would be saved, were the 
custom but universal of attaching a name to 
the canvas or the marble, out of sight, at least, 
if we are to admit and make allowance for a 
certain inscrutable repugnance to a frank exhi- 
bition of it. Some such aversion there certainly 
seems to be, and to have been as prevalent in 
ancient as in moderntimes. It is with a sense 
of irritation and injury that we regard the 
numerous fine but unidentified portrait busts 
that have come down to us uninjured from 
antiquity. It is scarcely less tantalising than 
to come, as we do, upon fragments of. busts 
inscribed with historic names, but wanting the 
heads. A chorus of congratulation and delight 
has recently greeted the identification of a 
beautiful uninscribed bust of Thucydides at 
Holkham,—perfectly certified, thanks to a bad 
but inscribed repetition at Naples; another 
has been pretty generally accepted, but, at 
best, it is only with trembling hope, as that of 
ZEschylus. All over the kingdom, ancient 
homes contain portraits which declare them- 


in current generations, but otherwise are so far 


which is of too sudden and recent an origin to 
have authentic record, even of a grandfather ; 
s0 it is that the satirist is consoled for the 
seeming encroachment on ideal life of a spirit 
of dull matter of fact :— 


‘No! for the age I’ve no alarms, 
Still bright shall glow Romance’s fires, 
Whilst Herald's College finds our arms, 
And Wardour-street our pictured sires,” 


Friends and relatives who are interested in a 
portrait at the time of its production do not 
require a certificate of identity, and to inscribe 
& name upon it would naturally seem incon- 
gruous and even offensive as implying a possible 
failure of memory that could only be ever at 
fault from the dying out of affection or respect. 
When the interval between the ages of succes- 
sive generations happens to be considerable, and 
especially when the transition is made further 
discontinuous by premature deaths or by habitual 
taciturnity of the elder branches, as to family 
matters, tradition may finally and irrevocably 
expire within twenty years. Let those who 
have had their curiosity aroused as to their 
predecessors declare how they have had to 
lament not taking timely evidence of the 
last survivor of a social connexion which re- 
tained vivid existence in one single vivacious 
memory, and with the extinction of that memory 
died out, instantly, entirely, irrevocably. The 
fly-leaves of the family Bible have ever but 
insufficiently supplemented that _ parochial 
record,— 
“ Where to be born and die 
Of rich and poor makes all the history.’’ 


The suggestion is not trivial that every family 
should have its book of domestic record: a 
primary purpose might be to verify the mere 
sanitary history of childhood and youth, from 
vaccination onward, but among other notes,—- 
usually doubtless the briefer the better,—places 
might with advantage be found for securing 
the dates and identities of portraiture. Thus 
much for the satisfaction of purely domestic 
interest and permanence of family tradition ; 
but even soit would be well for the attachment 
of permanent inscriptions to portraits to be 
the rule; for the portraits are many which 
have a public as well as a private interest, and 
are liable to go astray from their best associa- 
tions through the accidents of dissolution or 
dispersion of families. 
Portraits, once safe in public institutions, are 
pretty generally inscribed, as, for instance, the 
interesting series in the rooms of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, or the Architects’ 
Institute, and that which commences with 
Count Rumford in the ante-room of the lecture- 
theatre in Albemarle-street. The only sugges- 
tion to be insisted on as desirable is that the 
dates of birth and death should, in every 
instance, be added. This is an addition which 
should be as absolutely the rule in the case of 
memorials in public places,—of statues of 
worthies, whatever the nature of their claims 
to such distinction. Certainly a public statue 
should never be erected in honour of one whose 
simple name alone does not carry the justifica- 
tion of the honour, like Cobden or Havelock, 
Peel or Peabody, Jenner or Rowland Hill. 
Properly funereal monuments, either in ceme- 
teries, cathedrals, or abbeys, have a traditional 
claim to more diffusive inscriptions. Antiquity 
has bequeathed us many touching epitaphs, 
even on the personally insignificant. Many 
will recall the tender lines of Martial for the 
tomb of “little sweet Erotion,”’ so beautifully 
rendered in English by Leigh Hunt. Here isa 
literal translation of a Greek epitaph dug up 
no lopg time since on the Isthmus of Corinth :— 
** The bonds escaped that nature held me in, 

Back to my source come I, Philostrata ; 

For after four years upon ten completed 

I left the body in the fifth,—a maid 

Childless, unwed, unwoo’d: who finds a charm 

In life~ may live to old age for me,—and welcome.” 


As regards personages more dignified we have 
the terse epitaph of the Scipio,—intermediately 
such an example as the grand four lines on the 
tomb of Gonzalo of Cordova, in St. Geronimo 


unknown as to be nameless, even by family | at Granada; and in our own country and later 


times we would not willingly be without such 
epitaphs as those on Christopher Wren, Gold- 


even the bold broad lines of the nature of Oliver | absolute forgetfulness is one day to take | even one more such an irreproachable model of 


Cromwell, despite the dressy finishing and 


furbishing of a mannerist. The sophistication, 


therefore, of the mannerisms of th i 
re, e artist have 
to be discharged and got rid of, like the equally- 


ion of them as they pass to Wardour- 
street. After this preliminary transmigration 
they may ultimately find themselves perchance 
enjoying an illusory revival, adopted for repre- 





confusing sophistications of the fashions of a 


a commemorative inscription as Professor Jebb 
provided for the pedestal of Macaulay in the 
ante-chapel of his college. 

Any epitaph, or inscription either, to be justi- 





sentatives of the remote ancestry of wealth 


fied must be concise, elegant, characteristic, 
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and true; when Prior, in his playful verses, 
“For my own Monument,” gave notice that,-~— 
*« Mat, alive and in health, of his tombstone took care,”’ 


he gave warning at the same time,— 

“‘ Then, take Mat's word fer it, the sculptor is paid. 

That the figure is fine pray believe your own eye ; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 

For we flatter ourselves and teach marble to lie.”’ 
Certainly his actual epitaph in the Abbey, 
whether entirely truthful or not, is much too 
diffuse. Still, it should not have provoked 
Dean Stanley to stigmatise his poetry as 
“poor,” for Mat was master of his craft in a 
certain original style, and even in more than 
what Cowper affectionately calls “ Dear Mat 
Prior's easy jingle,’”’ as surely as Swinburne is 
at present. 

It is not so bad a fault for an inscrip- 
tion to be obscure and equivocal as to be 
false, and yet a fault it is to leave us hovering 
in choice between no meaning at all or too 
many. Such ambiguity especially besets an 
endeavour to be pointed as well as concise. An 
unlucky example of it is very frequently before 
us. As we enter the National Gallery we read 
below the bust of David Wilkie and the dates 
of his career, the line,— 

‘* A life too short for friendship, not for fame.”’ 


The intended meaning is doubtless that Wilkie’s 
life was shorter than his friends would have 
wished it, but long enough to enable him to 
attain to high celebrity; yet this meaning has 
to struggle through suck contesting suggestions 
as that Wilkie had no time to make attached 
friends while he was making himself famous,— 
or even that though his friends would have 
wished him with them longer, it was high time 
for him to die for the sake of his reputation. 
For eulogy to be perfectly graceful it must not 
only be manifestly sincere, but it must be 
exempt from any cloudiness that invites the 
cynical to misinterpretation of its terms, and 
it must be free, moreover, from obvious liability 
to awaken collateral incongruous associations. 
Lord Palmerston, if we may trust the Annual 
Register for 1861, did not wind up what is 
declared to be an eloquent eulogium of Count 
Cavour, without making more than one of these 
mistakes. ‘“ It might well be said of him,—so 
runs the closing sentence of the speech, that 
he had lived a life,— 
*To point a moral and adorn a tale,’— 


and though his death was premature, it could 
not be said that he died too soon for his glory 
and his fame.” 

In the last clause we have a repetition of the 
awkwardness of the monostich on Wilkie; its 
terms do not exclade the suggestion that in the 
interest of his fame it might have been as well 
for Cavour had he died a little sooner. This, 
doubtless, would be to wilfully misunderstand 
the orator; but eulogistic oratory, like Caesar's 
wife,—though Czsar himself had little right to 
stand on his dignity in the matter,—ought to 
be incapable of being misunderstood. The 
quotation is even more unlucky. A majority 
of Lord Palmerston’s hearers would be certain 
to refer the line to its origin, Johnson’s 
example of the vanity of human wishes in the 
close of headstrong ambition in humiliating 
failure of such a contrast to Cavour as 
Charles XII. of Sweden,—a celebrity only 
pointed at with scorn as having 

** Left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.’’ 

But our concern is not with Parliamentary, but 
with monumental recognition of the great, the 
distinguished, the interesting, more especially 
in the form of portraiture, with identifying 
titles and appropriate inscriptions, and though 
much more might be said upon this theme, at 
present let this be enongh. 








Christmas and New Year Cards.—S. 
Hildesheimer & Co. offered 2,0001. as prizes for 
the best designs last year, and afterwards spent 
2,5001. more on other than prize designs. They 
have sent us a sample box of the results, and 
we are bound to say that they are excellent of 
their kind. As specimens of printing they are 
net surpassed. Their execution is attributed 
to M. Hagelberg, of Berlin. We praise them 
as of their kind, and we hope the retail dealers 
will look to them before they make their 
selections; nevertheless, we cannot help think- 
ing, considering the enormous sums of money 
annually spent on such cards, that something 
more artistic, thongh possibly less attractive to 
the multitude, might be produced. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institute, held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Horace Jones, President, in the chair, among 
the members attending for the first time since 
their election were the President (Mr. Stevens, 
and Messrs. Murgatroyd and Holden, members, 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, who 
had come to London to confer with the 
Council on matters affecting the interests of 
provincial members of the Institute. The 
President assured them that the matters in 
question should have the serious and careful 
consideration of the Council. 

The Secretary announced that Messrs. E. P. 
Warren and Percy Hunter had passed the 
Obligatory Examination held in November, and 
the Council had awarded the Ashpitel Prize to 
the candidate who had passed best in the three 
examinations held this year, viz., Mr. Thomas 
Parves Marwick, of Spottiswoode-street, Edin- 
burgh. The silver medal offered by Mr. Ernest 
Turner for proficiency in sanitary science sub- 
jects shown by the candidates in the Architec- 
tural Examinations had been awarded to Mr. 
Charles Steward Smith, of Reading. 

The Chairman said that it had been his 
pleasing duty and his high privilege to attend 
as the representative of the Institute at the 
opening of the Royal Courts of Justice that 
day, but in common with all the members of 
the Institute he cvuld not but regret that he 
who had called forth the masses of stone, 
timber, metal, and other materials of which the 
vast building was composed, and had by his 
genius given them form and shape, was not 
present to see the completion of his work and 
to receive the reward which would have been 
his due. 

Mr. Hebb wished, before the paper of the 
evening was read, to call the attention of the 
Council to the fact that the present Government 
had arranged for the re-opening of the inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the death of 
Mr. C. Chaloner Ogle, a young architect, and a 
member of the Institute, who was believed to 
have been murdered at Volo, in Thessaly, in 
the Spring of 1874. A previons inquiry had 
been held and closed without any satisfactory 
result being arrived at; but now that Thessaly 
had been ceded to Greece, the present Govern- 
ment had taken up the matter anew, and had 
commissioned Mr. Fawcett, her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Constantinople, to proceed to Volo to 
make further inquiry into the subject. He sug- 
gested that the Council should take into con- 
sideration the desirability of thanking the 
Government for the steps they had ordered to 
be taken with the view of vindicating Mr. Ogle’s 
memory and of obtaining the punishment of those 
who had caused his death if it should be shown 
that his death had been caused in any felonious 
manner. 

The Chairman said that the matter should 
receive the attention of the Council. 

Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan then read a paper 
on “The Decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
He said he hoped that his paper would be of 
interest to some of the members of the Insti- 
tute, would excite few of them, irritate none, 
and be instructive to all. No question of the 
present day had roused so much party spirit as 
this question of the decoration of St. Paul's. 
For the past twelve years the cathedral had 
been the arena of a succession of fights, of the 
warfare of parties, and of the “ Battle of the 
Styles.” It was to be regretted that this had 
been so; for it was worse than puerile to bring 
party spirit to bear upon the solution of a pro- 
blem on which depended our reputation for good 
taste, not only now, but in the future. The 
topic was a most absorbing one, and it behoved 
them all to watch very carefully everything that 
was done in the matter, lest some wrong and 
irremediable step should be taken. The matter 
was now in the hands of a sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the ‘general committee to act as an 
executive committee. The proceedings of the 
sub-committee were to be subject to the 
approval of the general committe:, and after- 
wards to that of the Dean and Chapter, and when 
that approval had been given, the proposals 
were to be made public before anything decisive 
was done. It was thus very necessary that the 
public should be informed from time to time of 
the progress that was being made, so that when 
they were called upon to come to a decision 
they might be able to form a just judgment. 





|] But the questions arose, Who amongst th° 


public were qualified to decide on such a 
matter? Who were the men who were 
most likely to be competent to form a 
correct opinion? What was duly - qualified 
public opinion? The only body of men who 
were qualified to come to a right decision were 
the members of the Royal Institute of Britis}, 
Architects, men who were accustomed to deco. 
rative designs in connexion with architecture 
and who had, by study and observation of the 
best works in all countries, made themselves 
acquainted with the possibilities and limits of 
decoration. It was at one time hoped that the 
whole matter should be officially referred to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, or tho 
Royal Academy, which would have perhaps been 
very much the same thing, as the Academy would 
have referred it to its architect-members. The 
matter was now, however, in the hands of a 
sub-committee of representative men, and from 
that sub-committee he (Mr. Pullan) had received 
every courtesy when he submitted to them what 
was now regarded as a rival scheme, although 
at the time it was offered it was merely intended 
as a suggestion towards the solution of the 
problem. Soon after the report of the General 
Committee was presented, three years ago, he 
submitted to the sub-committee a scheme which 
was the joint production of himself and the late 
Mr. Heath Wilson, of Florence. Having re- 
viewed the history of the movement for the 
decoration of the cathedral, Mr. Pullan described 
the iconographic scheme which was prepared 
by Mr. Burges, upon which unmerited obloquy 
was poured, one of the accusations made against 
it being that it was “ Mediwval.” Mr. Penrose 
exhibited a rival design. Some of the con- 
tributors threatened to withdraw their subscrip- 
tions unless Sir Christopher's intentions, — 
though nobody knew what these were,—were 
carried out. The minority of the committee 
vigorously protested, in June, 1874, against the 
majority's decision. All these influences told 
against the cathedral architect,and in November 
of the same year the Dean and Chapter resolved 
to rescind the agreements made with Mr. Pen- 
rose and Mr. Burges. In Mr. Pallan’s judg- 
ment, there were many good points in the 
designs of both, and but for the violence of party 
spirit the work might have gone on. After the 
rejection of these designs there was a truce until 
1876, when Mr. Oldfield published his very able 
letter to the Dean, in which he revived the 
whole subject. Of this pamphlet, and of its 
bearings on the problem of the decoration of 
St. Paul’s, Mr. Pullan gave some account. He 
was, however, greatly scandalised by Mr. Old- 
field’s last recommendation to his colleagues on 
the sub-committee, which they had adopted. 
By it they were urged to dispense with an archi- 
tect, and so to save money, whilst at the same time 
eliminating a frequent cause of division amongst 
their subscribers. Having repudiated architects, 
eontinued Mr. Pullan, they sought for a design 
from other sources, and at last unearthed a 
model on which Stevens, a sculptor lately 
deceased, had left some roagh indications of his 
notion about the decoration of the dome of 5t. 
Paul’s. The discovery of this model at that 
critical juncture was most opportune for them. 
It was a tower of defence for them against 
their foes. And they farther strengthened 
their position by forming an alliance with the 
two greatest Evglish painters of our day, 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Poynter. With 
both of these eminent men they made a formal 
agreement, stipulating that Stevens’s design 
should be taken as a basis; that a full- 
sized coloured cartoon should be placed in 
situ, one portion of which was to follow 
literally or with some modification Stevens's 
design, the other portion being of a more con- 
ventional or architectural form; but in any case 
Stevens's arrangement was to be worked out 
and the frame to be filled with pictures, the sub- 
jects of which were to be taken from those sug- 
gested by Mr. Oldfield in a second letter to the 
Dean,—namely, scenes from the Apocalypse. 
The Dean and Chapter sanctioned the experi: 
ment, reserving to themselves full power of 
diseussing the matter and also of rejecting the 
cartoons if they should be unsatisfactory. Now 
what, asked Mr. Pullan, was Stevens's model ¢ 
A half dome on which were sketched roughly 
Titans, Telamones, angels, and squatting figures 
arranged to form something like ribs, with 
cirenlar medallions on a plain gold ground to 
receive the cartoons. The design was without 
any architectural character, the dreain of 4 
man who had Michelangelo on the brain, and 
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because he had executed a monument, full of 
fne details, to be placed in a position where 
they could never be properly seen. This was the 
Wellington Monument, acanopied tomb adorned 
with groups of figares so placed that little 
beyond the soles of their feet could be visible 
to the spectator. This tomb was to have been 
crowned with an equestrian statue of the great 
captain whom it commemorated, placed in such 
a lofty position that his nodding plumes would 
almost have swept the ceiling of the Consistory 
Court. This figure, however, the artist was 
compelled by public opinion to omit. The result 
was the leaving out of the crown of the design, 
which was thus made to finish in a plain table- 
top. Neither in the Wellington monument nor 
in the model for the dome did we recognise that 
perception of the fitness of things which was 
wont to characterise the man of the highest 
genius. Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Poynter, Mr. 
Pullan contended, ought never to have been 
pledged to adapt their pictures to Stevens’s 
crude framework, which, with whatever pro- 
posed modifications, would always remain un- 
worthy of the productions of their pencils. 
Mr. Pullan spoke next in detail of the 
design jointly prepared by himself and 
his friend the late Mr. Heath Wilson. The 
fundamental principles which guided the two 
friends in the production of their design* 
were then expounded. According to Mr. Heath 
Wilson, the Court of Heaven, as described in 
that grand triumphal hymn, the “ Te Deum,” 
commended itself to the judgment of the two 
friends, as offering subjects individually graphic, 
appropriate, and impressive, and which, when 
united, might be brought effectually within the 
strict conditions of decorative art. They aimed 
at an embodiment of prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving as expressed in the “Te Deum.” They 
prepared a drawing,—one-sixth of the full size,— 
of an eighth part of the dome, proposing to 
divide the entire circle into eight equal parts 
by means of ribs, richly decorated and of 
large proportions. These would spring from 
eight thrones, each filled by a seated prophet, 
a figure which, if erect, would be 18 ft. 
in height. These would form noble themes 
for a great artist's powers of design, ad- 
mitting of exalted idealism and thought- 
ful action, combined with religions sentiment 
and fervour. The spaces between the ribs 
were occupied in the lower portions of the 
curve of the dome with an architectural com- 
position in two zones, consisting of a podium or 
basement, with a corridor above, intended to 
recall in a measure the general design of Sir 
James Thornhill, which may have been approved 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Thisstructure, with 
a baldscchino in each central space, was meant 
asa background to the figures thronging this 
portion of the cupola, An Apostle was en- 
throned under each baldacchino. The martyrs 
were grouped on each side and in front of the 
basement. The architectural forms, the ascend- 
ing aérial perspective of which had been 
graduated with much care, were relieved against 
the pure azure of the whole upper curvature of 
the dome, on which depended, in considerable 
measure, the beauty of this part of the design. 
As the azure ascended it grew paler, till it 
melted into pure white. On the surface of this 
azure were ranged angels, excelling in bright- 
ness as they rose rank above rank. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said the 
meeting was thankful to Mr. Pullan for having 
put forward his views on this important 
on the consideration of which was one 

emanding great care. It was to be hoped that 
all the discussion and consideration which had 
been given to the subject would eventuate in 
the happy and satisfactory execution of the 
work. He should be glad to hear the views of 
Mr. Penrose on the matter. 
s Mr. Penrose, Surveyor to the Dean and 

hapter of St. Paul’s, said he was only in a 
te een to say a word or two on the question. 

Mr. Pullan invited the members of the Insti- 
tute to an academic discussion as to the best 
style of decorative treatment for a large domical 
charch, he should consider the subject as being 
py A useful for the consideration and guidance 

owes. who had charge of the cathedral, and 
P we decoration committee. If, however, Mr. 
een invited discussion on the merits of a 
whit ® put forth in rivalry with the scheme 
1was being prepared under the guidance 


* Mr. Pullan exhibited snes ae Ue 
the late Mr, Heath Wilson anf hinweli. laa 





who was thought a man of the greatest enius, 


of the committee, such discussion would be 
decidedly premature, for the Institute had not 
before it the materials for enabling them to 
form an opinion on the subject. Only a part of 
the proposal which was under the consideration 
of the sub-committee had been seen at all. 
There was more to come from Stevens’s designs 
than had yet been shown. There were, he 
thought, ample safeguards against anything 
being done in haste. The sub-committee who 
were charged with the preparation of a design 
in conjunction with the painters would have 
to get the approval of the general com- 
mittee, and if the general committee passed 
the design its adoption was. still subject to 
review by the Dean and Chapter. He did not 
think that Mr, Pullan had been just to the 
memory of Stevens, either as to the Wellington 


‘Monument or his design for the decoration of 


the dome. For the reasons he (Mr. Penrose) 
had given, he asked the Institute not to com- 
mit itself to any opinion on the subject at 
present. 

Mr. Stanuus observed that Mr. Pullan had 
shown by his paper that he was not fully 
cognisant of the state of affairs in connexion 
with the matter under consideration. He (the 
speaker) would briefly narrate his own part in 
the matter. He had been a pupil of Stevens, 
and had been elected an Associate of the Insti- 
tute, when he was commissioned by the sub- 
committee “to prepare, in conjunction with 
Mr. Poynter, and subject to the approval of the 
committee, a full-sized cartoon.” On receipt of 
this commission he went to France and Italy, 
where he spent the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December of 1878 in making studies 
of all the good dome treatments he could find, 
in order to the more fully fit himself for his 
work. When in Rome, towards the end of bh‘a 
journey, he made a modification of Stevens's 
design, which he brought back and worked out 
on the scale model. That design was sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee forthwith, but, 
as Mr. Poynter was not then prepared with his 
version of Stevens’s design, it (Mr. Stannus’s 
design) was kept in abeyance in deference to 
Mr, Poynter until this year, when Mr. Stannus 
was commissioned to prepare an experimental 
full-sized cartoon, to be fixed in the cupola 
simultaneously with the other. Thus there 
would be two designs,—-first, the modification 
by Mr. Poynter (not by Sir F. Leighton), which 
he (the speaker) ventured to call a painter's 
interpretation of Stevens; and secondly, the 
modification by himself, which was an archi- 
tect’s interpretation of the same thing. He 
regretted to have to give these details, and to 
mention his own name so much, for it would 
be well if all names could be forgotten, and 
the work judged impersonally. His own modi- 
fication was really only the combination of the 
most characteristic portions of Stevens’s design 
and of the rib treatment suggested in a design 
by Mr. Penrose some years ago. He (the 
speaker) plagiarised that design unconsciously, 
but the credit of the idea wus none the less due 
to Mr. Penrose. Mr. Pullan had found fault 
with the sub-committee for having, as he said, 
“repudiated architects,’ and for having in 
their report “altogether ignored” the architec- 
tural profession. He (the speaker) did not 
speak of himself as being of much account; 
but surely Mr. Penrose was an architect, even 
according to Mr. Pullan’s ideas. And what 
were the words of the committee? They 
said,— 

‘‘ Although the adoption of Mr. Stevens's design 
as a basis for their operations will enable the 
committee to dispense with the services of an 
architect for the purpose of furnishing designs, it is 
evident they will require the assistance of some 
properly - qualified person,” to help them with 
contracts, supervision, dimensions, Kc. ; and they, 
“being of opinion that Mr. Penrose possesses all 
the qualities requisite for such a post, recommend 
his being employed to perform those duties, and 
generally to assist and advise them in carrying out 
the decoration of the dome.” 


That extract would suffice to show that Mr. 
Pullan’s inference was unjust to the sub- 
committee. Further, Mr. Pullan had not been 
quite fair to Stevens. He praised Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Poynter,—and every body 
wished that they might both be long spared to 
enrich English art with the noble creations of 
their pencils; but Stevens was dead, and not 
here to explain his intentions or defend their 
results. Mr. Pullan had spoken of Stevens as 
“a sculptor lately deceased,” as if to imply 
that, being a sculptor, Stevens was not fitted to 





decorate St. Paul’s. Mr. Pullan surely ought 
to have known that Stevens was pre-eminently 
an artist,—neither sculptor solely, nor solely 
painter, architect, or ornamentist, but possess- 
ing that balanced mastery over all which made 
an artist. He was, of all Englishmen, living or 
dead, just the man fitted to design this work, 
and Mr. Pullan’s want of knowledge of this 
greatest of English decorative artists, whether 
his fault or his misfortune, was fatal to his 
pretensions to criticise the actions of the sub- 
committee in working upon the design. Of Mr. 
Pullan’s opinions about the Wellington Monu- 
ment, he (the speaker) would only say that in 
another fifty years, when those who were there 
assembled had all been duly assessed and 
shaken down to their proper places, there would 
be no need to brush away any cobwebs from 
Stevens’sname. Buton Mr. Pullan’s statement, 
given as a fact, that “the nodding plumes” of the 
surmounting equestrian statue “ would almost 
have swept the ceiling,” he (Mr. Stannus) 
might say that the full-sized figure of the 
Duke as modelled by Stevens (and which was in 
the speaker’s possession) had no plumes in the 
hat, which was to be inthe hand of the figure. 
And he might further state that when com- 
missioned by Her Majesty’s Office of Works to 
superintend the completion of the monument, 
he measured the vertical distance from the 
present summit of the monument (which Mr. 
Pullan had termed ‘‘a table’’) to the ceiling, 
and found it to be 18 ft. Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
whom Mr. Pullan characterised as one of the 
greatest English painters of our day, said, in a 
letter to the St. James’s Gazette, in July last,— 
“T have never kept out of sight either the 
design, or my immense admiration for it and 
for the magnificent genius who produced it.” 
But Mr. Pullan had spoken of “rough indica- 
tion” of Stevens's “notion,” and said his 
‘crude framework’’ would always be “un- 
worthy of the productions of the pencils” of 
Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Poynter. The quota- 
tion just made, and the manner in which these 
two eminent artists were content to work out 
Stevens's design, showed what they thought. 
Mr. Pullan had spoken of the sub-committee 
“further strengthening their position’? by 
forming ‘an alliance” with Sir F. Leighton 
and Mr. Poynter. To any one who knew the 
chivalrous sense of honour of Sir F. Leighton 
and also of Mr. Poynter, and who knew 
the sub-committee, it was astounding that 
such an imputation should be made. The sums 
these “two greatest English painters of our 
day” were to receive, though great, were yet 
much below what they would receive for similar 
work done for private clients. It would have 
been only decorous on Mr. Pullan’s part to have 
exhibited Stevens’s design, or at least a sketch 
of it; but he had asked the Institute to confirm 
his judgment,—an ex parte statement. On the 
charge that Stevens's design was one without 
architectural character, it might be suggested 
that one unfailing test of the architectural 
fitness of any superadded work (and decoration 
is, ab origine, a superadded work) was, Did it 
fit on to what already existed?’ Let them 
examine Stevens’s design to see. There is a 
peristyle below the cupola consisting of thirty- 
two pilasters, spaced equally, with voids at the 
axial points. There are windows between the 
pilasters arranged in eight groups of threes, 
the groups being axial with the eight arches of 
the dome, and between these eight groups of 
windows the other inter-pilastral spaces are 
occupied with niches. Let it be observed how 
Stevens arranged an attic balustrade propor- 
tioned to the supporting order, how the balustrade 
was broken over the pilasters, and how by that 
expedient he tied the design together and 
fitted the superadded to the existing work. 
This, which was one of the features, and was a 
distinctly new treatment, would suffice to show 
whether Stevens’s design had architectural 
character. Again, the adaptation of the 
circular frames, which Mr. Pullan impro- 
perly termed “ medallions,” was also a distinct 
invention of Sterens’s. It was well known that 
every section of a sphere was a circle, and that 
simple fact had been taken advantage of by 
Stevens in his design. The large circular panels 
were the mest characteristic feature of Stevens's 
design. They gave opportunity for storiated 
panels without lines which sag in the centre, 
as all rectilinear panels on a concave surface 
must. It had been objected that they would 
form ellipses, owing to the perspective, but this 
distortion through foreshortening happened to 
all visible objects, and the eye was accustomed 
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to and allowed for it. Another advantage of 
the arrangement of circles was that they made 
a pattern, as it were, all over the dome, and 
gave a marvellous unity which did not exist 
in any other treatment with which he was 
acquainted. That quality of “ all-overiness,” if 
he might be allowed to use the term, was, In 
fact, only another proof of Stevens’s subtle 
feeling that the cupola was a roof which 
covered, and not a ribbed transparency to be 
looked through. A further feature in Stevens's 
design is the arrangement of the thrones; these 
are combined with the balustrades, so that the 
capping of the pedestal forms the seat, while 
the back of the throne is inclosed by pilasters 
and a circular pediment; and the whole forms 
a striking central feature over each of the eight 
arches. Stevens might have mixed up his 
thrones and his ribs, and produced a confused 
effect in the ribs and a bald effect in the space 
between; but he had more architectural feeling, 
and he had evidently considered the view as 
seen by a spectator on the floor of the cathedral. 
Any one entering St. Paul’s by the western door 
sees first of all the vaulting of the nave and 
chancel, and a portion of the podium of the 
‘‘whispering-gallery ’’; whenunder the western 
dome he can see as high up as the middle 
of the windows in peristyle. He must advance 
one bay before the commencement of the cupola 
is visible, and it is only when he has arrived 
at the arm of the cross that he can see the 
entire height of the cupola. Now, this gradual 
unfolding or apo-kalupsis of the cupola was 
certainly one of the data of the problem, and 
any design must not only fill the mind when 
the culmination of the whole is seen, but should 
satisfy the eye at each successive stage. Test- 
ing Stevens’s design by that canon, the decora- 
tive value of the fine group of the axial throne, 
with the superincumbent circle, would be recog- 
nised even before the whole cupola was visible. 
The placing of all the features on a ground of 
gold, which permeated everything, was, con- 
sidering the normal gloom of the dome, not the 
least of Stevens’s valuable ideas. Those who 
had seen the interior of St. Mark’s at Venice 
would be convinced on that point. Mr. Pullan 
had criticised the ribs in which the telamons 
occur. He (Mr. Stannus) was not concerned to 
defend them; he fully admitted that the whole 
design was merely a sketch,—that the world 
lost Stevens before he had completed the work- 
ing ont of his idea; he had probably intended 
some modification. The ribs, however, were not 
the finest nor even a necessary or characteristic 
part of Stevens’s design. The manner in which 
he had fitted his design to the existing architec- 
ture, the arrangement and proportion of the 
circles, the eight axial thrones, and the gold 
ground permeating all, were to be regarded as 
the essential features of his legacy towards the 
solution of the problem. These all showed 
subtle architectural feeling on Stevens’s part. It 
should be borne in mind that there were such 
things as designs with architecture introduced, 
as well as designs with architectural feeling, 
and that the former did not necessarily imply 
the latter. There might be, for instance, a 
design in which sham shelves, brackets, walls, 
colonnades, and ribs were shown in incongruous 
style; but of such an imaginary build-up it 
might be considered that less architecture and 
more architectural feeling would be desirable. 
With regard to the scheme of storiation pre- 
pared by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, M.A., one of 
the sub-committee, it was not his (the speaker's) 
function to defend it, but he would remind the 
Institute that scenes from the Apocalypse were 
suggested for the dome in Mr. Burges’s icono- 
graphic scheme of 1871. In conclusion, Mr. 
Stannus said he quite agreed with Mr. Pullan 
as to the importance of the problem, and the 
necessity of preventing irremediable mistakes ; 
but as the whole scheme was to be fully before 
the public after it had undergone the ordeal of 
discussion by the Dean and Chapter and the 
committees, Mr. Pullan was crying out prema- 
turely. The sub-committee were surely entitled 


action of the sub-committee in adopting it, 
would be prejudged. 

Mr.C. Henfrey said that, as a subscriber to the 
decoration fund, he must express his disappoint- 
ment with the proceedings of the committee up 
to the present time, for they seemed to have 
devoted the whole of their attention to the 
decoration of the dome. He should like to see, 
when he entered St. Paul’s, something like the 
decorative effect in the body of the cathedral 
which he saw at St. Peter's. The subscribers 
would like to see something for their money. 
He had heard the cost of decorating the dome 
in mosaics put at 40,0001. He doubted whether, 
after incurring that expense, the result would be 
satisfactory. For the greater part of the year 
the general effect of the figure subjects would 
be indistinct, and only the intervening “‘sploshes”’ 
of gold would be visible. 

Mr. Ewan Christian said that with regard to 
the view urged by the last speaker as to the 
decoration of the body of the cathedral, Mr. 
Penrose ought to be consulted before anything 
was done in that direction. He believed that 
Sir Christopher Wren never asked for any deco- 
ration for the main parts of his structure, 
except only the dome, and he also believed that 
if Wren could have lived to see the results 
of some modern attempts at polychromy in 
churches, he would not have desired to put a 
bit of colour on the walls of the cathedral. 
He believed that Wren’s intentions as to the 
parts of the building where he intended colour 
to be applied were very clearly indicated. 
Where he had not intended the stonework to 
show he had covered it with plaster. It wason 
that account, among others, that he had objected 
to Mr. Burges’s proposal to skin the stonework 
of the interior and to case it with marble. 

Mr. Penrose said it was distinctly stated in 
the Parentalia that those parts of the building 
which were to be decorated were coated with 
cockle-shell lime. 

Mr. Christian, continuing, said it would be a 
great pity if Wren’s grand work were destroyed 
by the general introduction of colour, however 
cheaply it could be done; but it could not be 
done very cheaply, for it had cost between 
6,0001. and 7,0001. simply to clean the walls of 
the cathedral. He did not wish to pass any 
opinion on the design exhibited, but, from the 
sketch made by Mr. Stannus upon the black- 
board, it appeared that the right thing was in 
contemplation. 

Mr. Edward Armitage, R.A., said that asa 
painter who had had some experience in mural 
decoration, he might be allowed to say a word 
or two on the subject of the paper. He agreed 
that it was quite premature now to express an 
opinion upon the comparative merits of Mr. 
Stevens's design, or the modifications of it, and 
the one which Mr. Pullan had exhibited. It 
appeared to him (the speaker) that the dome 
did not require any decoration, for it was always 
lost in gloom. He would rather confine the 
main decoration to a frieze (such as that exe- 
cuted by Flandrin in the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Paris,) ranning round the drum of the 
dome. If, however, the dome itself was to be 
decorated, he did not think it was a matter of 
much moment, from an artists’ point of view, 
whether the subject chosen was the Apocalypse 
or the Te Deum, for to most observers who did 
not know what the subject was, a large number 
of figures painted in the dome would merely 
present a succession of riddles. He had no 
doubt, however, that Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Mr. Poynter would be able to show good 
reasons for their proposals, whatever they 
were. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pullan for his paper, said that 
while he agreed that the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the form in which it had been brought 
forward was somewhat premature, it should be 
remembered that the subject was one to which 
Mr. Pullan had devoted much study. For his 
(the speaker’s) own part, he so greatly admired 
the dome as it is, as seen dimly through the 





to a trial before condemnation, and most people 
were content to wait until June next for the 
experimental cartoons to be in situ. Friendly 
discussion and enlightened criticism would be 


unquestionably of great service at the proper 


time, but it was to be regretted that Mr. Pullan 
(who was so competent to enrich the “ Transac- 
tions”’ of the Institute by dissertations on other 
subjects) should have prematurely brought for- 
ward the question of the designs for the deco- 


hazy atmosphere, that he found it difficult to 
conceive of anything that would look better or 
more beautiful. Before anything was done for 
_ the decoration of the dome, he should like to 
see some experiments tried on those parts of 
the cathedral which were nearer to the eye, as, 
for instance, upon the shallower domes, por- 
tions of the chancel, and other parts which 
seemed to lend themselves to, and even to cry 





ration of St. Paul’s. As Stevens's design was 
still sub judice, he hoped that neither it, nor the. 


out for, decoration. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill said he was very glad to 
hear Mr. Armitage urge that very little decora- 





eee. 








tion should be put into the dome. He though’ 
that Stevens’s design would be very suitable. if 
not filled in too solidly, and treated ina broad-way 
so that no part should obtrude itself upon the 
eyes. But the suggested ribs should be elimi. 
nated, for ribs totally destroyed all the beautify) 
effect which was gained by building a dome. 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he thought they had had 
most interesting discussion, which had at an 
rate served to bring the subject more pro. 
minently and more clearly before them. There 
would, however, be wisdom in waiting a little 
before coming to a conclusion on the subject. 
Mr. Pullan, in replying, said his paper had 
been characterised as premature, but it was 
three years since the design he had exhibited 
was made, and he had waited year after year to 
see what the committee proposed. Mr. Stannus 
had made light of the ribs in Stevens's design, 
but they appeared to him to be the chief feature 
in it, notwithstanding Mr. Stannus’s beautiful 
explanation of the circles. In the thrones in 
Stevens’s design there were large figures seated, 
and those figures would appear from below to 
be supporting, Atlas-like, the large circles, not 
unlike huge spheres, above and behind them. 
Exception had been taken by Mr. Stannus to 
the statement that the committee had formed 
an alliance with Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Mr. Poynter, but he had not used that expres- 
sion offensively, but simply as a statement of 
fact. Notwithstanding what had been said by 
Mr. Stannus in defence of the Wellington 
Monument, he (Mr. Pullan) adhered to his 
view that if Stevens had been a man of the 
greatest genius he would have seen the 
absurdity of cramming a monument of such 
dimensions into the circumscribed space which 
it occupied. However, on the main question, he 
trusted that, as everything advanced by opposi- 
tion and criticism, the discussion of that evening 
would advance the decoration of St. Paul's. 








PROVISION OF BUILDINGS FOR 
SCIENCE AND ART IN GERMANY. 


Tue following sums have been set down for 
the requirements of science and art in Berlin in 
the budget proposals to be submitted to the 
Prussian Diet : —For the purchase of the Nieder- 
landische Palais for enlarging the Royal Biblio- 
thek, 2,600,000 marks (130,0001.); for the 
acquisition of a site in the Potsdamer Strasse 
for the Royal High School of Music, 779,100 
marks (38,955/.); for enlarging the testing 
laboratory of the Royal China Manufactory, 
22,500 marks (1,1251.) ; for facing the Royal 
Schauspielhaus with sandstone, 135,000 marks 
(6,7501.) ; towards the building fand for the 
Natural History Museum at the Neue Thor, 
500,000 marks (25,000/.) ; for the foundation of 
an Historical Seminary, 10,400 marks (520/.) ; 
for cleaning and arranging the objects found at 
Pergamos, 28,000 marks (1,400/.); for the 
Ethnological Museum in the Kdéniggritzer 
Strasse, 800,000 marks (40,0001.); towards the 
building fund for the Technical High School, 
450,000 marks (22,5001.); for rebuilding the 
Silesian Railway Station, 150,000 marks 
(7,5001.); for the construction of a public 
mortuary for Berlin, 200,000 marks (10,000I.). 
Total, 283,7501. 








FLOOD PREVENTION WORKS 
AT NINE ELMS AND BATTERSEA. 


With the view of preventing the serious 
damage to houses and other property by the 
constantly-recurring overflow of the Thames, 
the Wandsworth District Board of Works are 
at present engaged in raising the river-wall at 
different points between Nine Elms, Battersea, 
and Wandsworth. These works are being 
carried out, amongst other places, at the Nine 
Elms-lane draw-dock ; the entrance-gates [0 
Downey’s dock, dock-road ; the public way to 
the river in Nine Elms-lane ; premises in Albert: 
road; the public footpath at St. Mary’s draw 
dock ; the footpath in front of St. John’s Train- 
ing College, Battersea; and the draw-dock at 
York-place, Battersea. The extreme abnormal 
height to which the river has risen within the 
last two or three years, during exceptionally 
high tides, has been ascertained, and at all the 
several points named the river boundary-wall at 
the water’s-edge will be raised to a level higher 
than that which the tides have ever yet reached, 
which, it is expected, will be an effectual Larrier 
against flooding in the event of future high tides. 
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«oN SUNDRY WORKING DRAWINGS.” * 


I nave referred to the subject of roof tie- 
beams, the essential necessity of which our 
forefathers frankly accepted, as was their -vont, 
and tried to make the best of. The modern 
mind, however, seems to abhor ties, and one of 
the problems that I have continually had to 
endeavour to solve has been how to construct 
church roofs without any visible ties, and that 
often to cover walls of less than Mediz val 
thickness, and of more than ordinary spans. In 
Kent and some other of the south-eastern 
counties, half-barrel shaped roofs are not in- 
frequent, but they are generally provided with 
efficient supports in the shape of tie-beams 
with ring-posts and braces. There is one of 
early date, well moulded, at Salmestone Grange, 
near Margate. At Eythorne, near Dover, I 
succeeded in reproducing all these features 
in the new roofs, which I found it was abso- 
lutely necessary to substitute for old decayed 
ones. But at Great Kimbale, in Buckingham- 
shire, when I put a similar roof to the chancel 
of the parish church, it is even now in contem- 
plation to cut away and dispense with the 
obnoxious tie-beam and king-post, because it 
happens, from some points of view, to appear 
to cross the upper part of the eastern window. 
This leads me to notice and to utter a protest, 
however unavailing it may be, against the 
absurd modern craze for an undisturbed vista 
from one end to another of our cathedrals and 
churches. All mystery and effect is thus sacri- 
ficed, and the interiors of our ecclesiastical 
bnildings become as bald and as bare as those 
of barns. In the Church of Great Kimbale, to 
which I have alluded, I met with the worst 
example in my experience of walls having been 
thrust outwards by the spreading of their roofs, 
but I succeeded in restoring them bodily to 
their proper upright position, without having 
them rebuilt, as at first appeared necessary. 
This I was able to accomplish by the simple 
expedient of having them hauled up by ropes 
attached to windlasses outside passing through 
the opposite openings, after having previously 
disengaged the hases of the several columns of 
the arcades, and subsequently underpinning 
them. 

It is noticeable that all these old church roofs 
were constructed, however rudely, in oak, and 
that they have owed their duration to the ex- 
treme tenacity of that timber, in spite of all 
the adverse circumstances to which I have 
called attention. They have in very many cases 
been renewed or altered at a far later date than 
the ages of good church architecture, probably 
in rude imitation of the former ones, but with 
inferior construction ; or perhaps the timbers 
of the old roofs had become decayed at their 
feet only from contact with the damp walling, 
and their ends having been cut off, they have 
been re-used and re-framed, and so made to do 
duty again for a roof of lower pitch than the 
original. This may generally be discovered by 
finding the marks of the previous roof against 
a tower or the end gabling, and I lately found 
this to have been the case at the parish church 
at Betchworth, in the county of Surrey. In 
this case, also, disused and displaced murtise- 
holes betrayed the fact, together with the con- 
struction being inferior to any real Medizval 
work, the struts having been only nailed to, and 
not housed into the rafters and collars. The 
roof had been covered with exceedingly heavy 
stone slabbing, which had been improperly 
bedded completely in mortar, which, by capil- 
lary attraction had rotted the lathings of the 
tiling and the ceiling between the rafters; 
these, again, being too close to each other, had 
left but little intermediate sir-space (another 
frequent cause of similar disaster). The roof 
timbers had, in consequence, sunk under their 
weight, and become dislocated at their points of 
junction, and the walls had yielded to their 
pressure, and so the complete restoration of the 
whole had become imperative. 

The present almost prohibitive cost of oak, 
and difficulty of getting it seasoned, import 
another element for consideration into this 
already sufficiently vexed question of restora- 
tion ; for the character of construction, what 
was suitable to that denser material is not so 
—— fir has to be used instead. As an example, 

Seema al ex' a in Boman I have en- 

; solve this problem in connexion 
with that of the non-toleration of ties, I may 








* From a Mr. J. P. Seddon, read before the 
Architectural Aven, iation on the 24th ult. See p. 706, ante. 
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call your attention to the working drawings 
which I have just prepared for this particular 
case at Betchworth. In the first place, I relin- 
quished the use of the framed couples alone 
which I consider is only desirable when oak can 
be obtained. For this treatment I have sub- 
stituted one in which principals are introduced 
at moderate distances apart ; and, to avoid the 
intrusion of ties, I have had to place the collars 
high up. I have made continuous curved braces 
to sustain them, and by connecting them 
thoroughly to the principal rafters reduced their 
thrust toaminimum. I find, however, in look- 
ing over my folios that in general I seem to 
have preferred to adopt, whenever I could, 
roofs with half-barrel shaped ceilings rather 
than those left open to the ridge, as in the last 
case described. The reason is that I consider 
the former the better adapted to maintain an 
equable temperature within buildings, and to 
give greater facilities for ventilation by means 
of the space that is left in them between their 
outer covering and the ceiling below the collars 
and braces, and also that they transmit better to 
a distance the sound of the voice. Then, again, 
the distance between the covering and ceiling gets 
rid of the danger of dry rot, already spoken of 
as very likely to occur when the covering is of 
tiles bedded in mortar or cement, and there is 
but little space for air between it and the ceil- 
ing, which, if of plaster, is impervious, whether 
this be between or below the rafters themselves. 
And yet the outer covering of roofs should be 
made impervious, or else it is but of little use 
to attempt to warm by artificial means the 
interior of achurch. With the ordinary cover- 
ings used for the sake of economy, the heat 
evaporates through them almost as fast as it is 
generated, and the air of the interior, getting 
rapidly cooled by contact with the cold covering, 
descends, and causes the draughts so bitterly 
complained of by congregations. The least 
that ought to be done is to cover the rafters 
with stout boarding, ploughed and tongued, 
with asphalted felt laid upon it, and, above this, 
battens about 2 in. by 2 in. should be placed 
diagonally to brace the whole roof, and to allow 
any rain driven in under the tiles or slates to 
pass down to the eaves. The tiling or slating 
battens should be fixed upon these. I should 
even advise the boarding to be doubled, and to 
have plain felt between the two thicknesses, as 
well as the asphalted felt above them. Then 
the outer covering can be laid, as it should be, 
without mortar or cement. The construction 
of this class of roof will be that in which prin- 
cipals are used with purlins to support the 
rafters, and cradling to carry the ceiling; and 
I shall call your attention to the working draw- 
ings of several of such roofs in connexion with 
some of the buildings I am about to mention. 
At Great Yarmouth I have had considerable 

experience in connexion with half-barrel shaped 
ceiled roofs of large spans. It was in the year 
1862 that I received the commission to under- 
take the restoration of the noble Church of 
St. Nicholas in that town. This, as you are 
doubtless awure, is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, simple parish churches in existence. 
The special peculiarity of it is that all its aisles 
have the immense internal width of about 40 ft. 
This commission was the more gratifying to me 
as I had been entirely unacquainted with the 
place and its inhabitants until I was informed 
that the committee had decided upen offering 
the work to me. I mention this fact because, 
although for very many years my relations with 
this work were of the pleasantest, and I was 
permitted to control all that was done at the 
church, in order that one mind might guide the 
whole, after a time that rule became relaxed, 
and I resigned in consequence. I am glad, 
however, to learn that it has lately fallen into 
the able hands cf Mr. Pearson, under whom I 
trust that the work may be satisfactorily com- 
pleted. Some of the roofs and walls had fallen 
into a similar state of dilapidation to what I 
have been describing in other cases, and from 
the like causes. The first of the roofs that I 
had to replace there was that of the chancel, 
which has a span of only 25 ft. For this it was 
desired that I should, and I was able to, follow 
the old construction of framed couples, and to 
employ the same material as before,—that of 
oak. But when, later on, I had to undertake 
that of the vast south aisle of the nave, I found 
that practically neither was admissible, nor 
could I venture to introduce there any ties, as 
there had not previously been any. I therefore 


worked out the problem afresh, with fir for the | req 


material, and with principals and purlins and 


cradling for the ceiling, the result of which was 
entirely successfal. 

_ This Church of St. Nicholas, though very 
im pressive from its great scale, is not satisfac- 
tory, in that its nave and chancel are less in 
width than their respective aisles, the former 
having about 25 ft. span and the latter 40 ft. 
In the new church dedicated to St. James, at 
the southern extremity of the same town, which 
is now in course of erection from my designs, I 
tried, while keeping somewhat to the same 
scale, to correct this disproportion, and so made 
the width of the central compartment about 
35 ft., and that of the aisles 25 ft. The site 
that I had to deal with in this case was almost 
square, and I therefore adopted the Greek cross 
as the type for its plan. There are but four 
columns in the interior, and the central crux 
compartment is covered by a segmental dome 
of concrete carried by the four large arches and 
four smaller ones spanning the angles of the 
crux in place of pendentives. This it is my 
intention to have decorated with Rust’s mosaic. 
In the pulpit I used the same material of 
mosaic in connexion with decorative stoneware 
from the Fulham potteries, resting on a base of 
polished serpentine. Such materials, some 
specimens of which have been sent by Messrs. 
Belham for your inspection, I have found to 
give facilities for the introduction of construc- 
tional and durable colours into buildings, the 
want of which I had long previously felt and 
deplored. The interior of this church is lined 
with buff-coloured brickwork, diapered with red, 
and its exterior is likewise constructed with 
considerable variety of colour in flintwork and 
red and black brickwork and stone dressings. 
The roofs are of the character of those described 
at St. Nicholas’s; and indeed in the general 
size and scale of the parts I have tried to adapt 
in St. James’s Church such of the characteristics 
of its mother-church as had impressed me with 
admiration, and had appeared to me to be 
desirable to introduce into the ecclesiastical 
architecture of our own time. 

I now propose to lead you right across England 
to the opposite coast of Wales, where it has 
fallen to my lot to carry out some of the most 
important works that have been entrusted to 
me. My first introduction to that neighbour- 
hood was in the year 1863, during which I 
received a commission from Mr. Thomas Savin, 
of Oswestry, to whom the principality of Wales 
owes a great part of its railway accommodation. 
That gentleman asked me to make a survey at 
Towyn, in North Wales, where he contemplated 
laying out for building all the land lying between 
two of the stations of hiscoast line. When that 
was finished he desired me to proceed to 
Aberystwith by a morning train, so as to be 
able to advise him in the evening of the same 
day as to some additions he proposed should be 
made to the building in that town known as 
Castle House, in order to convert it into an 
hotel. This was, as I found it, a large and 
complicated collection of buildings, of which 
the nucleus was a triangular structure with 
an octagonal tower at each corner. This 
central portion had been built by Nash, to 
whom London owes Regent-street. Having taken 
a rapid survey, 1 made a sketch design for a 
wing to be built southward of the above-named 
structure, along a narrow strip of land lying 
between the road and the cliff. This was 
intended to contain a large saloon to serve as 
a dining-room about 100 ft. long, having eight 
bay windows overlooking the sea, and at the 
further end of this was another octagonal 
tower. Mr. Savin approved this design at 
once, and desired me to lay out the founda- 
tions of it on the following morning, ordering 
some thirty men to be on the spot to receive 
my orders. This I accordingly did, after which 
I proceeded to town to complete and send down 
the requisite drawings. In order to provide as 
many bed-rooms over this saloon, without 
interfering with its area by any supports 
except those afforded by its external walls, 
I projected the outer face of the first floor to 
the front of the bay-windows by means of 
arches spanning from one bay to another, and 
constructed the partitions with queen-truss 
framing, which permitted of openings in the 
middle of the transverse ones for a central 
corridor. The longitudinal ones again rested 
upon these latter, and were framed likewise 
with openings for doorways in the middle of 
each of the rooms so divided off. These 
trussed partitions provided also the strength 
uisite for a flat roof over the whole, proposed 











to be covered with asphalte upon concrete, and 
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to serve as a Belvedere, whence any number of 
visitors congregated on it might enjoy the 
extensive coast and sea views obtainable from 
it. This flat was approached by three circular 
staircases within turrets, from the saloon and 
bed-room floor and waiters’ rooms. Since the 
conversion of the building into a college this 
space has been enclosed, and provides a large 
recreation apartment for ite students. My 
employer, acting as his own builder, decided, to 
my regret, to execute this wing in brickwork, 
to be covered with cement. This being the 
case, I designed the upper portion in t:mber- 
framed construction, with brick panels to be 
cemented and ornamented with incised work 
and coloured so as to produce effect. 

During the progress of this southern wing, I 
one day received a summons by telegram from 
Mr. Savin to go down to consult with him in 
the evening about the construction of another 
wing northward of Mr. Nash's building. I was 
again allowed no time for the preparation of 
working drawings, but was instructed to proceed 
then and there to carry out my approved sketch, 
500 men being told off to execute the work, the 
whole of whom I had to keep well employed. 
This time, however, I was permitted to have 
my own way as to material, and I consequently 
selected Bath stone for the dressings, relieved 
by blue Pennant stone from Hanam, near 
Bristol, for the columns, and a local cinnamon- 
coloured stone from a quarry belonging to Mr. 
Savin for the wall work. The principal 
entrance was arranged in the centre of the 
building, at the back, where there not being 
space sufficient for any porch of an ordinary 
rectangular form, I designed the triangular one, 
which was erected, and gave every facility 
required. Adjoining the entrance-lobby on one 
side was the principal staircase within the 
tuwer, the plan of which is trefoil-shaped, next 
the street. On the side is a special staircase to 
what was intended as the billiard-room and its 
appurtenances. The billiard-room is of an 
oval form, and capable of holding three tables 
with bays on either side for spectators. Under- 
neath this apartment, on the ground-floor, is 
one which was intended as the bar, and whence 
the approaches to nearly all parts of the build- 
ing could be commanded. The intermediate 
floor was required to be of great strength, so as 
to obviate all danger of vibration to the billiard- 
tables. To accomplish this purpose, being 
indisposed to use girders, I designed a special 
system of flooring, in which, although the span 
is 25 ft., no piece of timber deeper than 9 in. 








aT 
was used. The joists, 9 in. by 3 in., were 
strengthened by struts underneath, disposed in 
such a manner as to carry a cradling for board- 
ing ceilings, with moulded ribs, which were, 
in fact, shallow vaultings in woodwork, and 
possessed of very great bearing power.. This 
same method of flooring I afterwards used 
for several of the other large rooms in this 
building, as well as in a mansion at Abennaide, 
near Aberystwith. For the large saloon, about 
80 ft. long, intended as a drawing-room, and a 
smaller adjoining one in this north wing, I 
adopted trefoiled shapes for the plans of the 
bays next the sea, and utilised an irregular 
piece of ground on one side of the former for a 
series of vaulted recesses, separated from the 
room by a stone arcade with marble columns; 
and at the end of the room is a segmental apse 
with a range of traceried circular windows in 
stone, to be filled with ornamental glass. 
Before leaving the neighbourhood of Aberyst- 
with, | may mention some particulars in con- 
nexion with the restoration of the noble ernci- 
form Church of Llanbadern, which originally 
was a cathedral, and is situated about a mile 
from that town. This has been a work which 
has extended over a very considerable portion 
of my professional career. It has been carried 
out in successive portions, as the collection of 
the necessary funds has permitted. It com- 
menced with the restoration of the nave, and 
the rebuilding of the porch in the year 1868. 
The tower and transepts were restored in 1878, 
and the work to the chancel is now in progress. 
The first portion was begun before the esta- 
blishment of the Society for the Protection of 
ancient Buildings, which at the second stage in 
the proceeding, though they did not honour me 
with any notice of their intention, sent a pro- 
test to the committee against the further pro- 
sscution.of the work. Other antiquaries, how- 
ever, of equal zeal and ability, and greater 
courtesy, had at the very commencement inte- 
rested themselves on behalf of the venerable 
fabric, in particular the Rev. Mr. Petit, to whom 
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Llanbadern Church had always been dear, and 


who has given one of his characteristic sketches 


of it in his work entitled “ Petit’s Church 
Architecture”’ That gentleman, anxious to 
learn what was proposed to be done to the 
structure, asked Mr. F. Penrose, the architect, 
to confer with me on the subject on his behalf. 
Recognising at once the propriety of the feeling 
which had dictated this step, and the courteous 
manner in which it was conducted, I addressed 
myself to furnish sufficient accurate particulars 
to enable a fair judgment to be formed. I 
directed measurements to be taken at distances 
of 10 ft. apart the whole length of the church, 
from lines plumbed from the base, and these 
showed the precise amount that the thrust of 
the decayed roofs had pushed the walls outward. 
This, in fact, was found to be not less than 
13 in. in a height of 19 ft. 
was that Mr. Penrose intimated to me that it 
was obvious that the condition of the fabric 
was as dangerous as I had reported it to be, 
and that the work proposed was necessary. 
The special characteristics of this church are 
extreme simplicity in combination with the 
grandeur that results from largeness of scale, 
each arm and the tower being 40 ft. wide ex- 
ternally. The only place where any richness 
of architectural detail had been indulged in 
was in the southern doorway, where the jambs 
were in three orders, shafted with rudely- 
carved capitals, and the arch was richly 
moulded, the details being of the characteristic 
Early English work of the district. All the 
original windows had been simply narrow 
lancets, These were rather curiously grouped 
in the west end of the nave and end of the 
south transept as triplets, one light smaller 
than the others being raised much higher. 
Those of the eastern end had been superseded, 
with an advantageous effect of concentrated 
light in that part, by a large Perpendicular 
window, with a smaller one of the same style 
on either side of the chancel. ‘These, which are 
still dilapidated, the former having its mullions 
and tracery of wood, and the latter being 
blocked up with masonry, I propose to restore 
and reglaze. The original levels, or in some 
cases slopes, of the floors were sought for, and 
when ascertained were replaced. The floor of 
the nave was to slope upwards very consider- 
ably from the western end tothe tower. In the 
new roofs which I had to design I adopted that 
character which my previous experience at 
Great Yarmouth had convinced me to be the 
best for such a span,—32 ft.; that is, with 
principals and cradling for the ceilings. The 
ceilings I have varied, increasing them in rich- 
ness eastwards; and in that under the tower 
flocr I have adopted wooden vaulting to sup- 
port and make rigid the beams that existed 
before. In the same manner, in the chancel, 
its ceiling is made to serve the same pur- 
pose for its old but rude oak roof, which 
it proved possible to retain. In my de- 
signs for the flooring or paving and furniture, 
which were all necessarily renewed, I have in- 
troduced an increasing amount of richness of 
detail eastward, with the view of enhancing by 
contrast the effect of the extreme simplicity of 
the architectural features of the stone struc- 
tures of the church, which I have not ventured 
to alter in any way. I may call attention to 
the working drawings of the pavement under 
the tower as being. composed of the mosaic of 
Mr. Rust’s manufacture in combination with 
tiles executed by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, 
from special designs ‘of my own representing 
subjects from the Apocalypse. In the chancel 
of Holmer Church, near Hereford, and in some 
other places, I have also used this same series 
of tiles, but without mosaic. 

Having described the new Church of St. 
Paul, Hammersmith (of which we published 
the illustrations and particulars in our last), Mr. 
Seddon said,—In the work of building the new 
Church of St. Andrew, at Redruth, in the 
county of Cornwall, I am associated as joint 
architect with Mr. James Hicks, of that town. 
The plan is that of a very wide nave with ex- 
ceedingly narrow aisles, intended to serve as 
mere passages; beyond are north and south 
transepts and the chancel and chancel aisles. 
The east end of the nave is polygonal. below 
and above. The site is on the 
slope of a steep hill, and thus space is obtained 
underneath the western portion of the church, 
and this is utilised for vestry accommodation 
and for Sunday schoolrooms. The approach 
from the basement story to the church is 
arranged so that the choir may file upwards by 
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two staircases around the font, and then Uniting: 
pass in procession down the central of 
the nave to the chancel. The district of Red. 
ruth possesses many striking varieties of build. 
ing* tone, most of which we propose to make 
use of in the following manner :—In the firs; 
place, granite will be used for all the quoins 
of the main angles of the building and for 
the buttresses. The chief element of ex. 
pense in its use is that of the labour of 
dressing it, and not of the material itself 
for the hills surrounding the town are chiefly 
composed of granite of the finest quality 
samples of which may be seen in the balustrading 
of the Thames Embankment. The cost of 
working mouldings, undercutting, or tracery, 
however, renders it inadmissible for such pur. 
poses. Box- ground Bath stone, from the 
quarries of the Messrs. Pictor, has been chosen 
from among the west-country oolites, in conse- 
quence of its excellent weather quality, for the 
finer dressings of the outside, and Corsham 
Down for those of the inside of the church, 
But Bath stone will be used as sparingly as 
possible, and only for the fines\ of the dressings. 
The secondary quoins and bands shown on the 
drawings are of a local stone of a deep-brown 
colour, which when used alone for large masses 
of walling has a very sombre effect; buat it 
forms an excellent bordering to inclose panels 
of brighter and more cheerfully-coloured stones, 
such as white and red granite spauls, spar, 
Alvan, and other waste stones obtainable there 
at almost nominal cost. The above stones, 
which are of light grey colour, will be used for 
plain arches. We hope thus to show in solid 
and picturesque construction the adaptability 
of the several varieties of the peculiar building 
stones of the immediate neighbourhood, and | 
am assured by Mr. Hicks that this result will 
be obtained at less cost than if any one parti- 
cular kind of stone had been selected for use 
throughout, for while all those mentioned can 
be easily obtained in moderate quantities, no 
one sort can be had in sufficient amount with- 


out special quarrying. 








THE PANTHEON. 


Ar the last meeting of the Architects’ 
Society of Berlin, Herr Adler read an important 
paper on the Pantheon at Rome, recapitulating 
the latest conclusions as to the origin and pur- 
pose of that celebrated edifice. Among the 
numerous archeological investigations which 
have of late been pursued in the Italian capital, 
there are few of greater interest than those 
connected with this building. Recent excava- 
tions have laid bare the ground in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Pantheon, and have thereby 
raised afresh the question as to the object for 
which it was originally erected. According to 
one well-known theory, the Pantheon was 
simply a grand vestibule to the Therma of 
Agrippa, which stood immediately in the rear 
of it. Another view is that it was itself a great 
bathing-house, a swimming basin, or frigidartum. 
A third hypothesis is that the edifice was built 
prior to the Therma. It is certain that at one 
time the Pantheon and the Therma were archi- 
tecturally connected. The other thermal esta- 
blishments of ancient Rome all show great 
similarity of plan to the Therma of Agrippa; 
moreover, it is certain that the domes of the 
baths of Constantine and Caracalla were really 
employed as bathing-halls. But in spite of 
these facts there are technical and architectural 
data going to show that, originally at least, the 
Pantheon was not used for such purposes. 

It was formerly generally believed that the 
architect of the Pantheon was Valerius of Ost, 
and that the building was dedicated to Jupiter 
Ultor, but this view has long been abandoned. 
In the writings of Pliny and Dio Cassius, the 
name “ Pantheon” is frequently met witb, and 
this fact is the more important as the former 
author had seen the edifice in its original form 
as it existed prior to the great fire which, at the 
time of the Emperor Titus, laid in ashes a large 
portion of Imperial Rome, then a comparatively 
newly built or recently rebuilt city. We know 
from various inscriptions that have been pre- 
served that the Pantheon was the place 10 
which councils were uently convened to 
deliberate upon affairs of State. We know 
from the same source, too, that it contained 
the statues of heathen deities. Moreover, Di 
Cassius has recorded that Agrippa intended to 
erect a statue of Augustus Caesar within the 
building, and to confer upon the edifice the 
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name of the Augusteum. This honour, how- 
ever, was declined by the Emperor Augustus, 
but he assented to his statue being placed in 
the entrance-hall and Agrippa’s being set up 
opposite to it. ; 

There appears, indeed, hardly a doubt that 
the Pantheon was erected as a common divine 
temple for the worship of the Gens Julia. The 
part of the city where it stood was at the 
time called New Rome, and was, in fact, the 
scene of the great architectural creations of 
Augustus Cosar. The entire structure and 
fitting up of the Pantheon point with almost 
perfect certainty to Augustus, the ruler who 
had given peace to the world once more, as 
principally concerned in its origination. 

Assuming, then, that the Pantheon was a 
temple of the gods and heroes, the further 
question arises, how many statues it contained. 
There were eight niches in it, one of them 
serving as the entrance. It is probable, there- 
fore. that the statue of Cassar stood in the prin- 
cipal axis, and that ranged on either side of 
him were those of Romulus, Julius Cwear, 
JEneas, Anchises, Mars, and Venus,—from the 
last-mentioned goddess it is well known that 
Cesar insisted that he was directly descended. 
Between the chief niches there were eight 
smaller ones somewhat projecting, and these 
possibly contained statues of other gods and 
heroes. A somewhat surprising fact in con- 
nexion with the dome ia that the axial division 
of the ribs of the cupola does not correspond 
with the arrangement of the ground-plan. It 
shows multiples, not of eight, but of seven, 
whence it appears clear that the architect 
deemed it proper to lay particular stress on the 
niches occupied by the images of the gods. 

Respecting the original distribution of the 
space and the construction of the Pantheon, 
the speaker had permitted himself in the year 
1871 to publish his hypotheses on the “ Winckel 
Programme.” To his remarks then he now adds 
that the caryatides were erected in the interior 
by Agrippa, and that the interior capitals, pro- 
bably for the sake of greater despatch in com- 
pleting them, were of bronze. It has been 
conjectured that for similar reasons the carya- 
tides, too, may have been made of bronze, and 
this would explain their disappearance at the 
time of the great fire. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, 
Palladio, it is well known, took measurements 
and drawings of the Therme that were then 
accessible at Rome. Unfortunately this collec- 
tion, which has been preserved, is not accom- 
panied by any text or by a statement mentioning 
what was really in existence at that time and 
what additions Palladio may have made for the 
sake of completeness. It is, however, interesting 
to find that the newest excavations have 
confirmed the correctness of the plan he gives 
of the Therme of Agrippa. According to 
Palladio, there was no direct connexion between 
the bathing establishment and the Pantheon, 
"he former, on the contrary, only touched the 
latter through a niche in which the remains of 
i pedestal are still to be seen, and upon which 
some large group or other was placed. It is 
established, therefore, that the Pantheon was 
never the vestibule to the Therma, nor was it 
itaelf _& great swimming-bath or basin, or 
anything of that kind. 

The Therma of Agrippa, as Herr Adler 
showed, contained not only bathing compart- 
ments, but all the fittings of a Greek gymnasium; 
ind on comparing them with the Therma of 
se later Imperial times, it is found that the 
There It pg a we pte 
to lemne, ci ee special interest 

» know what was the origin of the latter. 
The grandeur of the dome and the monumental 
spiendour of the entire plan of the edifice 
oe once that this cannot have been a 
~~. Sttempt, but that it was founded on pre- 
ae models. These were not in Rome. They 

es to a country where bricks were em- 
ee in building, a country where Oriental 
penetiond ater tke d, and where gymnastics were 
echaht r the Greek fashion. Hence it is 
b. able to conjecture that the models of the 
Re eg ee 
Alexander th G: ee : atter 
city of Seleuci hich fete an ee 
a, which Sallust calls the oe 

therto 


in the world, maai 
: wma orbit 
remained ' um, have 


that Seleu 
to the We 
dria. It j 
of the last 


unexplored. But it is well known 
cla exercised an influence on cities 
st, especially on Antioch and Alexan- 
S more particularly the architecture 
‘mentioned city that deserves atteti- 





“es on inquiry, out yy ett was well- 
ugustus an i through the 
struggle with Mark Heresies ac nai there that 
stood the Soma, the colossal tomb built to con- 
tain the body of Alexander. There, tuo, was 
the Panion, an artificial mound or hill built after 
the style of the Babylonian and Assyrian terrace 
pyramids, with a serpentine passage leading to 
its summit. Let it be remembered that the 
tomb of Augustus at Rome likewise consisted 
of a great artificial hill or mound, and, more- 
over, that Egypt was the original land of all 
associations of deities. It will then appear that 
the unknown architect of the Pantheon must 
have come or derived his model from Alexandria. 
The strange positien of the Pantheon before 
the Therme, with which,—according to a former 
conjecture of Herr Adler’s, aconjecture confirmed 
by the latest excavations,—it was connected by 
ten walls, is to be explained by the fact that 
under the circumstances it was only thus pos- 
sible to erect the building at all. The old 
Romans hated everything Greek: they despised 
Greek gymnastics. It is, therefore, not impro- 
bable that, after the analogy of other traditional 
examples, the erection of the Pantheon was in 
the first instance only the result of a vow,— 
perhaps for the victory at) Actium,—and that 
the thermal establishment was built near it 
purely as a matter of chance. 

In conclusion, the speaker proceeded to 
defend the study of the origin of the Pantheon 
by the fact that it exerted enormous influence 
on almost all succeeding epochs of architecture. 








MR. RUSKIN ON CISTERCIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


‘Cistercian Architecture’ was the subject 
of which it was announced that Mr. Ruskin 
would discourse on Monday last at the London 
Institution, Finsbury-circus, in lieu of “ Cry- 
stallography,”’ as at first arranged. Anticipating 
a crowded audience, our reporter, desirous of 
obtaining a seat convenient for hearing, arrived 
at the Institution forty minutes before the time 
announced, but he found every seat in the 
lecture-theatre, and even the steps of the gang- 
ways, occupied at that time, and had to content 
himself with a standing position in the gallery, 
which, with the approaches thereto, was greatly 
overcrowded. However much this overcrowding 
may have testified to the popularity of the 
lecturer, it likewise afforded testimony as to 
the badness of the arrangements,—indeed, it 
may almost be said, the utter absence of 
arrangements,— made by the officers of the 
Institution, who, when the theatre was full, 
should have refused to allow more people to 
crowd into it and into the approaches. The 
pressure of the crowd was so great that the 
progress of the lecture was several times 
interrupted. Ladies who had fainted could not 
be got out, owing to the one exit being densely 
packed with people. Hada panic arisen the results 
could not but have been very serious, and it is 
to be hoped that something will be done to 
mitigate this darger. Mr. Ruskin (whose 
voice is weaker than it was some years ago), 
contrary to his usual custom on such occasions 
as this, read from manuscript, and read some- 
what rapidly, so that, under all the circum- 
stances, it was impossible for our reporter to 
hear and record all that the lecturer said. 

Mr. Ruskin, after expressing the pleasure 
which it gave him to be present, said he owed 
an apology to his audience for changing the 
title of hig lecture. There was, however, a 
most consolatory ph in the Globe the 
other evening, oped ee him a pate 
titles were equall and appropriate, what- 
ever the iiseh sale be. Now, the Globe 
was rather in the right, for, in truth, the lecture 
on “ Crystallography ”’ would have contained a 
good deal about Cistercian architecture, and it 
was only by great self-denial that “ Crystallo- 

hy” had been excluded from “ Cistercian 
Architecture.’ Among the circumstances of 
his early life for which he was most thankful, 
and for which he looked back with more than 
filial gratitude, was his father’s fixed habit of 
stopping patiently at some roadside inn on ~ 
journeys into the country, while he (t . 
lecturer) was making himself acquainted wit 
every feature of the castle or every nook of the 
cloister which existed in the locality through 
which his father was travelling. In his visits so 
those romantic buildings immortalised by 4 
Walter Scott, he took an interest, asa child, whic 
had a marked effect on his whole subsequent 


| os 

life. _ Brought up in the strictest principles of 
Calvinism, however, he never heard his parents 
speak slightingly of those to whom we were in- 
debted for the introduction and spread of Chris- 
tianity in these islands, and never heard them 
cast any doubt upon the sincerity of the faith 
of Catholicism. Bat, in common with most 
English people of their day, they were sus- 
picious of the monastic as distinguished from 
the clerical power, and it was an inevitable con- 
clusion to a visit to Bolton or Jedburgh that it 
should be pointed out to him how careful the 
monks were to secure the richest lands of the 
most sheltered valleys for their abodes. But, 
admitting that to have been the case, were the 
monks to be reproached with selfishness? Did 
they labour for themselves alone? The sagacity 
which discerned, and the industry which re- 
deemed, waste lands at riversides from inunda- 
tion and fever should be remembered to the 
credit of the valley monks, who, primarily 
successfal in agriculture and architecture, 
were to be distinguished from the higher 
or mountain monks, and from all subsequent 
brotherhoods,—whose life of meditation was 
inconsistent with those practical labours which 
are beginning to be discerned by history as 
being probably the most vital elements of 
civilisation during a period of which the lecturer 
could scarcely speak without sketching the 
rise and deline of ecclesiastical pelitics. There 
remained pow only eighteen years between the 
close of the present year and the opening of the 
twentieth century, and these 2,000 years he 
would divide into four periods of 500 years each, 
which presented distinct series of phenomena. 

In the first 500 years we had the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the extinction of ceremonial 
paganism, the establishment of the early tradi- 
tions of the Church, and the completion of the 
Vulgate translation of the Bible by St. Jerome. 
In the second 500 years the proper work of the 
Church began, the work of the hardworking 
saints, not of the St. Catherines, the St. 
Michaels, and the St. Cecilias,—although he 
was pleased to find that parish clergymen were 
beginning to recognise St. Cecilia, and he conld 

not help wishing that she were a little more 

cared for at the “Monday Popuiars.”’ In the 

third 500 years we had, in no small degree owing 

to the energy of the Cistercian order, the creation 

of Gothic architecture, including the resuscitation 

of the art of painting, lost with Apelles. In 

that period there were perfect laws of honest 

commerce depicted on the walls of churches; 

there was a perfect scheme of Christian educa- 

tion defined for the people on the walls; and 

a perfect picture of civil justice was afforded 

when the kings and barons of England sub- 

mitted their quarrels to the decision of eccle- 

siastics. What had we to show as the pro- 

ducts of the present and fast-concluding vista 

of five hundred years? We had printing, gun- 

powder, steam, dynamite, liberty, science, 

Parliamentary eloquence, and the Parliamentary 

cléture. There were strongly - marked and 

trenchant lines of separation between these 

four periods,—lines not always seen by his- 

torians, who, although they recorded the 

different locks of guns and links of armour 

that prevailed in different reigns, often 

seemed to regard it as a matter of no 

concern whether kings were enthroned under 

round or under pointed arches. In the 

year 480 there was born in Rome a boy, the 

son of a senatorial house, who was brought 

up during his childhood amidst all the pride, 

pleasure, and atheism of Rome, and, as Mr. 

Froude had said, there was no atheism like that 

which existed in Rome at that time. When 

the boy was fifteen years of age he resolved to 

break with these associations, and escaping from 

his father’s house he took refuge in the hills of 

the Campagna. His friends made diligent 

search for him, but in vain. He founded, on 

the site of a Pagan temple, the Monastery on 

Monte Cassino,* whence was disseminated the 

Benedictine gospel, which taught that the per- 

formance of useful labour was man’s duty on 

earth. M. Viollet-le-Duc had given a vivid 

picture of things as they were at Monte Cassino; 

he was most careful and impartialas an historian, 
and he (the lecturer) owed as much of pleasure 
and of profit to Viollet-le-Duc as an historian as 
he had suffered from the quite conscientious 
idea on the: part of that distinguished man that 
Gothic architecture ought to be restored to its 
pristine power in the cities of France. Viollet- 





° account of this famous abbey and of the work 
caaiian there for centuries will be found in the Builder 





for 1879, p. 1193 
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le-Duc’s mistaken love for Gothic architecture. 
had led to the destruction of many precious 
monuments by restoration at the hands of his 
assistants, and the work had been carried on 
since his death. He (the lecturer) was, how- 
ever, glad to be able to pay a tribute to the per- 
fect science of Viollet-le-Duc’s structural archi- 
tecture, and to the perfect candour of his history. 
We who lived in the present day could with 
difficulty conceive the disorder which followed 
the fall of the Roman empire in the West. In 
the midst of the chaos, the monks descended 
from Monte Cassino, and spread themselves 
through Germany and the North of Europe, 
founding monasteries which became centres of 
industry and homes of security for the peasantry. 
They restrained and controlled watercourses, 
reclaimed and cultivated waste lands, and in 
doing all this they set an example of self-denial 
which was not without its effect on the people. 
Before the close of the year 1000 the Bene- 
dictine order had founded no fewer than 15,700 
houses or abbeys, each with its abbot, who was 
partly a schoolmaster, partly a bishop, and, it 
might be said, partly an innkeeper; in short, he 
was a man who was concerned for the welfare 
of the bodies as well as of the souls of others. 
Ile possessed power independent of, and often 
in rivalry with, episcopal pretensions. When 
Cluny was founded, its lands were given by the 
dukes of Aquitaine, and the walls were raised 
by the kings of France. Citeaux, on the other 
hand, was founded in a marsh by poor monks. 
The lecturer next proceeded, by the aid of a 
plan of the Monastery of St. Gall (enlarged 
from Viollet-le-Duc), to explain the arrange- 
ment of a Benedictine house. As showing the 
importance with which the work of the gardener 
was regarded by the order, it was pointed out 
that the gardeners house was nearly as 
big as the abbot’s house. Opposite, and in 
due symmetry with it, was the doctor's 
house, with its separate garden for medicinal 
herbs. Then there were workshops and farm 
buildings. ‘‘ Work-shops”’ he had called them, 
although there was no selling here,—all was 
given. At Cluny goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ 
work was the leading industry followed, and 
what sort of work was done there in those times 
was still to be seen in the brooch which clasped 
the mantle of St. Louis. At Citeaux and at 
Clairvaux other industries were followed, but in 
each establishment there was a monk charged 
with the distribution and organisation of the 
work. In conclusion, the lecturer observed that 
Cistercian architecture was kept subdued by 
the severe lessons of St. Bernard; and by 
restricting itself always to the materials close 
at hand, it succeeded in producing always 
beautifal structures; severe lessons he had 
called them, though they were really loving 
lessons in the true sense. The chief direction 
in which these lessons told in architecture was 
the forbidding of everything that was ludicrous 
and that was cruel. The life and labours of the 
Cistercian monks in building, in agriculture, and 
in the keeping alive of the learning of the 
ancients, were fraught with important lessons 
to the people of the present day, who were too 
prone to take as their motto “‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” St. Bernard 
said, *‘ Let us watch and pray, for to-morrow we 
live.” He (the lecturer) felt much more like 
ene who needed to be preached to than like one 
who should presume to preach to others, but 
he trusted he might be allowed to say, “ Let us 
labour joyfully while we have light, for we 
know not what shall be ours on the morrow.” 








THE VICTOR EMMANUEL MONUMENT, 
ROME. 


Tae Italian Government has determined not 
to carry out any of the numerous designs which 
were sent in early in the present year in the 
prize competition for the national monument to 
Victor Emmanuel, views of some of which we 
gave. On the contrary, it has decided to open 
a new competition. The committee charged 
with the supervision of the scheme held a 
meeting recently, the Minister of the Interior in 
the chair; and it was resolved that the condi- 
tions of the new competition should be as 
follow:—The Victor Emmanuel monument 
shall stand at the eastern point of the Capitol, 
in place of the Franciscan monastery and the 
barracks of the city police, occupied in ancient 
times by the temple of Juno Moneta, the base 
being equal to that of the church of Sta. Maria 
in Arsceli. The principal subject is to be an 





equestrian statue of the king. The front of the 
monument will look to the north and towards 
the Corso-street, which is to be lengthened up 
to the foot of the Capitol, and to be brought 
into connexion with it by help of a monumental 
free staircase. The designs are to be sent in 
by December Ist, 1883. The competition is 
entirely open, foreigners being permitted to 
compete with native artists on equal terms. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
THE GREAT HALL. 


Tue Great Hall of the New Law Courts, 
which is represented in our illustration, forms a 
most important feature in that series of build- 
ings, and very naturally an architect of the 
late Mr. Street’s ability did not overlook its im- 
portance. In it he has left us a structure which 
must challenge much criticism. The hall is 
undoubtedly a noble work, and is possessed of 
considerable dignity; its great simplicity, 
solidity of construction, and refined detail, 
cannot but merit the approbation of all lovers 
of Gothic architecture. With regard, however, 
to its proportions we are not quite so prepared 
to express unqualified satisfaction. We do not 
for a moment suggest that they are ill-considered, 
unpleasing, or unscientific ; but they are so far 
removed from those which one expects to meet 
with in such a building, that the mind is 
certainly rather surprised, and apt to question 
such a remarkable departure from the general 
usage ; and the first impression is that we are 
in the nave of a church. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, on behalf of the lamented archi- 
tect, that in England, at least, we are un- 
accustomed to secular buildings of the precise 
stvle whick he has here adopted; that we 
have no large halls with vaulted roofs; and that, 
owing to the unfortunate selection of the site, 
the building was cramped for space, and height 
was a necessity for the sake of efficient 
lighting. 

The proportions of the hall are as follow :— 
Length, 230 ft.; height, 80 ft.; width, 48 ft. 
It is divided into nine compartments or bays by 
clusters of columns supporting the vaulting, 
which is domical, the domes springing from 
boss to boss instead of from arch to arch, as is 
the more usual practice ; thus the arches which 
separate the bays occur at the highest portion 
of the dome, and the boss at the lowest. This 
gives the vaulting a rather singular effect when 
seen from either end of the hall. The building 
is lighted by very lofty windows of two lights, 
having richly-shafted jambs and mullions, except 
the two windows at the north and south ends; 
the former of which is a simple Early English 
triplet, and the latter a composition of five 
lancet lights with cusped heads. Below the 
side windows are richly-foliated cornices, and 
below this again large plain spaces left for 
future decoration. Round the lower portion of 
the hall the wall is adorned by a charmingly- 
designed arcade, interrupted at regular intervals 
by acutely-pointed double doorways, which 
possess very rich mouldings and foliated 
adornments. Beneath the large windows 
at either end are galleries. That at the 
south end is supported upon three arches 
boldly corbelled out ; the centre arch opens to 
the vestibule, and the two which flank it form 
blank recesses; the whole is of Hopton Weod 
stone. The gallery at the north end is sup- 
ported upon demi-vaulting springing from three 
corkscrew columns, and below are two open 
arches communicating with the great corridor. 
There are two smaller openings above leading 
into the balcony from the upper corridor. 
It cannot be denied that there is a good deal 
of cleverness about these galleries, but the 
detail is so very singular, and they have 
the appearance of being a late Gothic idea 
translated into early work. This is especially 
the case with the gallery at the north end. 
We cannot reconcile ourselves to the twisted 
columns; they introduce an element of weak- 
ness just where strength is especially wanted. 

The pavement of this hall, which was exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Burke & Co., of Newman- 
street, from a design by the late Mr. Street, is 
a very fine work, composed of marbles of 
various colours arranged in patterns. The 
windows are glazed in ornamental patterns, 
with shields introduced in coloured glass, the 
work of Mr. Bell. The iron gates and grilles 
filling in the entrance arches, &., are by Mr. 
Potter, of South Molton-street. The clerks of 
the works were Messrs. Lewis & Moore. We 
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subjoin a list of the general dimensions of 

of the principal halls in Europe, which will 
serve as a guide for forming an estimate of the 
size of the hall of the New Law Courts -— 

1. The great hall of the Palazzo Ragione 
Padua, erected between 1172 and 1219 (roof ; 
century later): Length, 240 ft.; width, 80 i. . 
height, about the same as the width. y 

2. Westminster Hall: External length 
270 ft. ; * external width, 74 ft. ; height, about 
= - ; internal length, 240 ft. ; ¢ internal widt) 

t. : 

3. The Wladislawschen Saal, in the Palace of 
the Hradschin, at Prague, completed in 1529 
but commenced half a century earlier : Length, 
212 ft.; width, 60 ft. Unfortunately the floor 
of this noble apartment has been raised, and its 
original height cannot be clearly ascertained . 
it is vaulted. ; 

4. The Salle des Pas Perdus, in the Palais 
de Justice, Paris (commenced 1622) : Length, 
216 ft.; width, 84 ft.; height, about 60 ft. 
Unlike all the other examples named in this 
list, it has a row of columns down the centre. 

5. Guidhall, London : length, 153 ft. ; width. 
50 ft.; height, about 60 ft. 

6. Christ Church Hall, Oxford; length, 
115 ft.; width, 40 ft. ; height, 50 ft. 

7. The “‘ Golden Hall,” at Augsburg, Bavaria; 
length, 110 ft.; width, 58 ft.; height, 52 ft. 

8. Hampton Court Palace Hall: length, 
106 ft.; width, 40 ft.; height, about 50 ft. 

9. Middle Temple Hall: length, 100 ft.. 
width, 40 ft.; height, 50 ft. 

10. Lambeth Palace Hall (rebuilt, in imitation 
of the ancient one, by Wren): length, 93 ft.; 
width, 38 ft. ; height, about 50 ft. 

The only one of these halls which is vaulted 
with a regular Gothic cross-vault in one span 
is that of the Wladislawschen Saal at Prague. 
Its length and width, compared with the hal! 
of the New Law Courts, are as follow :— 


Law Courts: length, 230 ft.; width, 48 ft. 
Prague : “ae 8 fel i ae a 


Thus it will be seen that the hall of the Law 
Courts, though considerably longer than the 
Prague hall, is far narrower ; so much so, that 
the entire superficial area of the Wladislawschen 
Saal is 12,720 ft., whereas that of the Law 
Courts is only 11,040 ft.t 








The Royal Courts of Justice were opened by 
Her Majesty the Queen, with a state befitting 
the occasion, on Monday last. The ceremony 
in the great hall being concluded, the Royal 
procession arrived at the gate at the north- 
western corner of the great quadrangle, where 
the carriages were waiting. Here Her Majesty 
paused for a few moments, while Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, the First Commissioner of Works, pre- 
sented Mr. A. E. Street, son of the late Mr. 
G. E. Street, the architect of the new Courts,’ 
and Mr. H. W. Bull and Mr. E. C. Bull, the 
contractors, to each of whom Her Majesty spoke 
a few words of congratulation. A deputation 
of the workmen who have been engaged on the 
building then came forward and presented the 
following address :— 

** May it please your Majesty, 

We, the workmen of the various crafts employ ed 
in the construction of this building which you 
Majesty has now been graciously pleased to open, 
desire to take this opportunity of offering a humble 
expression of loyalty and respect towards our 
Sovereign. We are deeply sensivie of the honour 
which has been done to the work upon which we 
have we we so many —, —, onl = 
regret is that the master whose des 
bave carried out shceid not have been spared to 8¢¢ 
this day. 

Signed on behalf of the workmen, 

Tuomas Epps, = 
FREDERICK CLARKE. 

To this Her Majesty’s gracious reply was 4 
follows :— 

‘I receive with pleasure the loyal address of the 
workmen of the various crafts employed upon - 
building. 1 congratulate you on the successft 
results of your honourable toil, and I joia with you 
in the expression of sincere regret that the —— 
of this noble edifice should not have lived to see thé 
completion of his work.” § 


LE - 








* This includes the modern addition to the north. 
+ Exclusive of modern addition to north end. se ie 
Mr. Street’s competition design was illustra Seal 
vol. xxv. of the Builder (1867), pp. 112, 64; ths p s 
Court Floor, as determined for execution, 7 oT front 
vol. xxviii. (1870), p. 666; and a view of the Stran 
1. 4 1871), p- 047. 2 ° with 
Mr. A. W. Bl to whom, in — ee 
Mr. Arthur Street, the completion of the ae abesat 
entrusted by the Office of Works, was unavoidably he 
through a domestic bereavement, which every °? 
knows him regrets deeply. 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 


Tris church is interesting, not only as 
central church of London, Sut m 
for its early story and for the 


by Sir Christopher Wren. The pr 
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In its charming detail and 
é admiration 
the constructive skill of its 


Renaissance 
more satis in 

forms a perfect dream of ry, and a st 
of its construction increases 

sketch we give of the spire is by = ; a. 
Addison.* 
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HOUSE AT BISHOP DOWN, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 


Tats house is situated on the border of the 
common at Tunbridge Wells, and has been 
erected for the residence of Mr. W. Edwards. 

The lower stories are built of local red 
bricks. The Danton Green bricks were used 
for all cut sills, arches, and ornamental work. 
On the upper story the timbers are combed in 
a dark oak colour, and the panels between are 
filled with pebble dash, the pebbles being 
coliected from the sea-shore at Walmer. The 
half-timber work of the upper story is backed 
with brickwork one brick and a half thick. 
The roof is boarded, felted, counter-raftered, 
battened, and hung with local red tiles. 

There was no competition, but a price was 
obtained from Messrs. Willicombe & Oakley, of 
Tunbridge Wells, to whom the contract was let 
for the sum of 1.520%. This sum was ager 
of the stoves, ran chimney-pi bat 
boundary-walls, ont allek. After the con- 
tract was let it was decided to raise the house, 
so as to secure more beautiful views of the 
surrounding country. This added a consider- 
able basement story. Additional bed-rooms 
were also provided. These works were 
arranged to be paid for by measurement with 
a schedule of prices based on the quantities. 

The house contains on the basement a parich 
room with a separate entrance, school-room, 
stores, coals, &c. On the -floor are 
drawing-room, dining - room, stady, butler’s 
pantry, kitchens, stores, water-closet, &c. On 
the upper floors are nine bed and dressing 
rooms, bath-room, water-closet, linen and house- 
maid’s closets, and good stores. 

The front side of the house facing the 
Common,—but not shown on our view,—has 
a large angle bay window, with balconies and 
verandahs. This arrangement was by special 
desire of Mr. Edwards, copied nearly in fac- 
simile from a house erected at Walmer, from 
the design of the same architect, and illustrated 
in the Builder of December 17, 1881. 

The house is nearly completed, and has been 
erected from the designs and under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
James Neale, F.8.A., of Bloomsbury-square. 








DR. WHITE'S ALMSHOUSES, BRISTOL. 


Teese almsbouses, now being rebailt from 
the design of the late Mr. J. H. Hirst, will 
accommodate tairty-two inmates, each having 
a combined living and sleeping room, 15 ft. by 
12 ft., and 10 ft. high, with « separate scullery 
for each, and open yards with waterclosets at 


the walls are faced with Cattybrook red 
bricks, with courses and ornaments of Stafford- 
shire black brick and Bath stone dressings from 
Corsham and Combe Down quarries. The roofs 
are to be covered with slates or Broseley tiles, 
gutters, and 
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THE BUILDER. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 


AND ART BY THE EXTENSION OF THE|! 


EISTEDDFOD.* 


Ir is with considerable diffidence that I 
venture to solicit your attention to this paper, 
because I may have formed my i 
the purpose of the Eisteddfod at too great a 
distance, and without being fully acquainted 
with your views upon the saben: But it is an 
institution that has always deeply interested 
me, a8 it appears to be one that would admit of 
considerable expansion,—in fact, of being made 
a national stead of a local institution, such as, 
indeed, it was in ancient times, if the following 
account of it be well authenticated :—“ Pliny 
and Tacitus bear testimony to the great know- 
ledge which the bards brought to bear in the 
elucidation of the sciences of astronomy and 
geography ; that they were masters of rhetoric 
and poetry, and that to learn eloquence their 
schools were crowded with the youth of Gaul.” 

To restore the Eistedfodd to its former grand 
proportions and wide-spread influence is the 
purport of my suggestions, for the time has 
arrived when the semblance, even, of a divided 
nationality should be minimised, and that as 
Englishmen we should appear to the world, in 
every sense of the expression, as members of a 
United Kingdom, and that the Eisteddfod 
should no longer be specially for the Welsh, but 
for usall. Your bardic traditions need in no 
wise be interfered with, but you yourselves, 
must be aware that the Principality can no 
longer claim the harp as exclusively its own. 
The harp is gradually becoming a national 
possession, and in no slight degree owing to the 
musical talents and pre-eminent mastery over 
that instrument of your Pencerdd Gwalia. In 
like manner I would desire to see the entire 
Queendom stimulated to high endeavour by a 
rightly - constituted and truly national Eis- 
teddfod. 


The foregoing introductory remarks must be 
my apology for ing before you, and 
having tendered them, I will at once to my 
discourse. 

One of the most important factors in the 
development of Grecian and of Italian artistic 
and literary excellence, was a consensus of 
judgment of a compact body of highly intellec- 
tual and cultivated men; the philosophers and 
their scholars in ancient Greece and the church- 
men and the merchant-princes in Medizwval 
Italy, by whom the ideal was held up as the 
golden goal of human attainment, and by whom 
genius was taught to disregard all lesser aims. 
Those compact bodies of thinkers, moreover, 
were perfectly aware that literature and art 
were the most enduring monuments and true 
indices of a nation’s intellectual statas; hence 
the public buildings, in ancient Greece and in 
Medieval Italy, became not only the shrines of 
religion, but of art, monumental edifices for all 
time. Unfortunately, however, in nations with 
such teeming pepulations as those of our own 
day, there is no such compact body of educated 
men, there is no such consensus of superior 
judgment, as of old time, to influence public 
opinion, to form the taste of the majority. 
Opinions are now very diverse upon most 
; and as freedom of opinion is a primary 
article of the modern political creed; the aims 
of literature and of art are also diverse. There 


is no dominant influence, as there was in Greece | large, 


and in Italy, tending to promote that unity of 
sim which is the great characteristic of the 
Classic and Renaissance literature and art. 
Unity of aim as society is at present constituted 
can only be looked forward to, as the outcome 
of a long, very long, war of contending opinions, 
ending in the triumph of the noblest forms of 
t and of effort. 
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t what do we find? Why that “freedom of 
opinion ” means more than that every 
man shall be at liberty to and to assert 


that is right, and therefore in seeking the 
right in all things the thoughts of a nation 
gradually converge towards those principles 
that tend to unity in purpose, to unity in work. 
There can, indeed, be no sound health, nothing 
progressive, in a nation that does not strive 
after that oneness of thonght and purpose 
which centres in rectitude, that does not 
endeavour to shake its intellect free from the 
upas influences of prejudice. This is, in fact, 
the one only way by which a nation can attain 
to pre-eminence in all the higher kinds of work. 
We by no means wish to contend that the 
Eisteddfod should exclusively reward works of 
the highest aim. One of its functions is, as 
we are all well aware, that of rewarding and 
stimulating humble endeavour,—not asa finalit v, 
however, be it recollected, but as an incentive 
to more advanced attempts to higher kinds of 
work ; but even in rewarding hamble effort the 
position of the effort in the scale of attainment 
should be clearly indicated. 

Although, then, this institution may stoop to 
reward humble effort, it should be known, as 
we contend, that its highest rewards should be 
held in reserve for the highest kinds of attain- 
ment,—not necessarily to be conferred upon the 
authors of any works submitted in competition, 
but upon the authors of any great works exe- 
cuted within the Queendom, and within certain 
limits of time. By these means a direction 
would be gradually given to emulation, which 
could not fail of having an elevating tendency 
on the literature and the art of the Principality, 
—nay, on the literature and art of the whole 
country. The awards of the Eisteddfod, in 
excelsis, should be for the loftiest kind of effort. 
in every pursuit; for such a policy would hare 
the effect of gradually developing the imstita- 
tion to the importance, to the proportions, of its 
ancient prototype : for it was by a similar policy 
that the Olympian festival became so great an 
institution. It thus rose not only above pro- 
vincial, but national prejudices. At that grand 
gathering every kind of talent was honoured 
and rewarded, every new notion was ventilated. 
In Greece, there was ever in her best dars a 
spirit of noble rivalry, which made city contend 
with city, and citizen with citizen, in order to 
obtain an Olympian reputation. It was thus, 
too, that all national peculiarities were elimi- 
nated from the Grecian intellect and physique, 
and from Grecian literature and art, and that 
Greece became the exponent of the Ideal. It 
was to that free emulation, so wisely encouraged, 
as well as the incentives offered to the pursuit 
of the higher forms of attainment, that her 
unexampled progress as a nation may be attri- 
buted. When I say that the award of the 
Eisteddfod, in excelsis, should be for the highest 
kinds of success, I do not desire to lose sight of 
the fact, as I have already hinted, that thix 
institution has two important fanctions to per- 
form, viz. (1), that of promoting the highest 
aims in the Principality amd the nation at 
in order to keep the true goal of 
human effort before the masses; and (2), 
that of lifting humble effort within the Princi- 
pality itself. The Eisteddfod, too, should hare 
its student’s crown to be awarded to him who 
shall obtain the highest honours in any of the 
schools of the Principality during the year, or 
on any Welsh student who shall distinguish 
himself during the same period in any art or 
i an : in Great Britaim. The 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 


Tris church is interesting, not only as the 
central church of London, Sut more 
for its early story and for the skill shown in 
py Sir Christopher Wren. The problem of the 
Tenaissance spire has AP grog 4 never been 
more satisfactorily solved than in this church. 
forms a perfect dream of beauty and a study 
of its construction increases our admiration of 
the constructive skill of its The 
sketch we give of the spire is by 


Addison.* 








HOUSE AT BISHOP DOWN, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 


Tus house is situated on the border of the 
common at Tunbridge Wells, and has been 
erected for the residence of Mr. W. Edwards. 

The lower stories are built of local red 
bricks. The Danton Green bricks were used 
for all cut sills, arches, and ornamental work. 
On the upper story the timbers are combed in 
a dark oak colour, and the ls between are 
filled with pebble dash, the pebbles being 
coliected from the sea-shore at Walmer. The 
half-timber work of the upper story is backed 
with brickwork one brick and a half thick. 
The roof is boarded, felted, counter-raftered, 
battened, and hung with local red tiles. 

There was no competition, but a price was 
obtained from Messrs. Willicombe & Oakley, of 
Tunbridge Wells, to whom the contract was let 
for the sum of 1,5201. This sum was exclusive 
of the stoves, ~— chimney-pieces, baths, 
boundary-walls, and stables. ter the con- 
tract was let it was decided to raise the house, 
sv as to secure more beautiful views of the 
surrounding country. This added a consider- 
able basement story. Additional bed-rooms 
were also provided. These works were 
arranged to be paid for by measurement with 
a schedule of prices based on the quantities. 

The house contains on the basement a parish 
room with a separate entrance, school-room, 
stores, coals, &c. On the ground-floor are 
drawing-room, dining - room, study, butler’s 
pantry, kitchens, stores, water-closet, &c. On 
the upper floors are nine bed and dressing 
rooms, bath-room, water-closet, linen and house- 
maid’s closets, and good stores. 

The front side of the house facing the 
Common,—but not shown on our view,—has 
a large angle bay window, with balconies and 
verandahs. This arrangement was by special 
desire of Mr. Edwards, copied nearly in fac- 
simile from a house erected at Walmer, from 
the design of the same architect, and illustrated 
in the Builder of December 17, 1881. 

The house is nearly completed, and has been 
erected from the designs and under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
James Neale, F.8.A., of Bloomsbury-square. 
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DR. WHITE'S ALMSHOUSES, BRISTOL. 


Tuese almshouses, now being rebuilt from 
the design of the late Mr. J. H. Hirst, will 
accommodate thirty-two inmates, each having 
4 combined living and sleeping room, 15 ft. by 
12 ft., and 10 ft. high, with a separate scullery 
for each, and open yards with waterclosets at 
the back. 

The walls are faced with Cattybrook red 
rime Petraes and ornaments of Stafford- 
shire black brick and Bath stone dressings from 
Corsham and Combe Down quarries. The roofs 
are to be covered with slates or Broseley tiles, 
gutters, and flashings of lead. In front, on the 
ee level, will be a verandah from end 
© end forming a covered promenade in wet 
weather. Portions of this verandah will be of 
English oak, all the rest of the woodwork 
throughout the building being red deal. Al! 
interior woodwork to be i 

The aspect of all the houses is south, and the 
‘pace in front will be laid with grass. The 
chief entrance is from Temple-street by a 
covered passage through the matron’s house, 
rebuilt. ‘There is also carriage serine t 
re a entrance from 
emple Back. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART BY THE EXTENSION OF THE 
EISTEDDFOD.* 

It is with considerable diffidence that I 
venture to solicit your attention to this paper, 

I may have formed my conception of 
the purpose of the Eisteddfod at too great a 
distance, and without being fully acquainted 
with your views upon the subject. But it is an 
institution that has always deeply interested 
me, as it a to be one that would admit of 


. | considerable expansion,—in fact, of being made 


& national instead of a local institution, such as, 
indeed, it was in ancient times, if the following 
account of it be well authenticated :—“ Plin 
and Tacitus bear testimony to the great know- 
ledge which the bards brought to bear in the 
elucidation of the sciences of astronomy and 
geography ; that they were masters of rhetoric 
and poetry, and that to learn eloquence their 
schools were crowded with the youth of Gaul.” 

To restore the Eistedfodd to its former grand 
proportions and wide-spread influence is the 
purport of my suggestions, for the time has 
arrived when the semblance, even, of a divided 
nationality should be minimised, and that as 
Englishmen we should appear to the world, in 
every sense of the expression, as members of a 
United Kingdom, and that the Eisteddfod 
should no longer be specially for the Welsh, but 
for us all. Your bardic traditions need in no 
wise be interfered with, but you yourselves, 
must be aware that the Principality can no 
longer claim the harp as exclusively its own. 
The harp is gradually becoming a national 
possession, and in no slight degree owing to the 
musical talents and pre-eminent mastery over 
that instrument of your Pencerdd Gwalia. In 
like manner I would desire to see the entire 
Queendom stimulated to high endeavour by a 
rightly - constituted and truly national Eis- 
teddfod. 

The foregoing introductory remarks must be 
my apology for appearing before you, and 
having tendered them, I will at once to my 
discourse. 

One of the most important factors in the 
development of Grecian and of Italian artistic 
and literary excellence, was a consensus of 
judgment of a compact body of highly intellec- 
tual and cultivated men; the philosophers and 
their scholars in ancient Greece and the church- 
men and the merchant-princes in Medizwval 
Italy, by whom the ideal was held up as the 
golden goal of human attainment, and by whom 
genius was taught to disregard all lesser aims. 
Those compact bodies of thinkers, moreover, 
were perfectly aware that literature and art 
were the most enduring monuments and true 
indices of a nation’s intellectual status; hence 
the public buildings, in ancient Greece and in 
Mediwval Italy, became not only the shrines of 
religion, but of art, monumental edifices for all 
time. Unfortunately, however, in nations with 
such teeming pepulations as those of our own 
day, there is no such compact body of educated 
men, there is no such consensus of superior 
judgment, as of old time, to influence public 
opinion, to form the taste of the majority. 
Opinions are now very diverse upon most 
subjects, and as freedom of opinion is a primary 
article of the modern political creed; the aims 
of literature and of art are also diverse. There 
is no dominant influence, as there was in Greece 
and in Italy, tending to promote that unity of 
aim which is the great characteristic of the 
Classic and Renaissance literature and art. 
Unity of aim as society is at present constituted 
can only be looked forward to, as the outcome 
of a long, very long, war of contending opinions, 

ing in the triumph of the noblest forms of 
thought and of effort. 

With the foregoing reflections present to my 
mind, it strack me that by gathering the 

test intellects of the nation to the Council 
of the Eisteddfod literature and art might in a 
short time be materially influenced by its ses- 
sional awards, and that the Eisteddfod might 
thus become, in relation to the general public, 
a substitute for that dominant and exalted in- 
tellectnal guidance for want of which, in these 
days, literature and art diverge into all kinds 
of peculiarity, every one revelling in his own 
idiosyncracy and pursuing his own eccentric 
way. It may possibly be right to hold up free- 
dom of opinion as the chief corner-stone of the 
political fabric, but let us, at the same time, 
understand what that principle 





a OS 
® From a paper by Mr. W. Cave Thomas, read at recent 
Eisteddfod. 


ge Brera And when we carefully analyse 
it what do we find? Why that “freedom of 
opinion” means nothing more than that every 
man shall be at liberty to think, and to assert 
tentatively what he thinks; for it cannot be 
maintained with the slightest show of reason 
that a man has the right to promulgate aught 
but the truth, aught but the right. Now, 
there 18 @ certain at-one-ment or unison in all 
that is right, and therefore in seeking the 
right in all things the thoughts of a nation 
gradually converge towards those principles 
that tend to unity in purpose, to unity in work. 
There can, indeed, be no sound health, nothing 
progressive, in a nation that does not strive 


y |after that oneness of thought and purpose 


which centres in rectitude, that does not 
endeavour to shake its intellect free from the 
upas influences of prejudice. This is, in fact, 
the one only way by which a nation can attain 
to pre-eminence in all the higher kinds of work. 
We by no means wish to contend that the 
Eisteddfod should exclusively reward works of 
the highest aim. One of its functions is, as 
we are all well aware, that of rewarding and 
stimulating humble endeavour,—not asa finality, 
however, be it recollected, but as an incentive 
to more advanced attempts to higher kinds of 
work ; but even in rewarding humble effort the 
position of the effort in the scale of attainment 
should be clearly indicated. 

Although, then, this institution may stoop to 
reward humble effort, it should be known, as 
we contend, that its highest rewards should be 
held in reserve for the highest kinds of attain- 
ment,—not necessarily to be conferred upon the 
authors of any works submitted in competition, 
but upon the authors of any great works exe- 
cuted within the Queendom, and within certain 
limits of time. By these means a direction 
would be gradually given to emulation, which 
could not fail of having an elevating tendency 
on the literature and the art of the Principality, 
—-nay, on the literature and art of the whole 
country. The awards of the Eisteddfod, in 
excelsis, should be for the loftiest kind of effort, 
in every pursuit; for such a policy would have 
the effect of gradually developing the institu- 
tion to the importance, to the proportions, of its 
ancient prototype : for it was by a similar policy 
that the Olympian festival became so great an 
institution. It thus rose not only above pro- 
vincial, but national prejudices. At that grand 
gathering every kind of talent was honoured 
and rewarded, every new notion was ventilated. 
In Greece, there was ever in her best days a 
spirit of noble rivalry, which made city contend 
with city, and citizen with citizen, in order to 
obtain an Olympian reputation. It was thus, 
too, that all national peculiarities were elimi- 
nated from the Grecian intellect and physique, 
and from Grecian literature and art, and that 
Greece became the exponent of the Ideal. It 
was to that free emulation, so wisely encouraged, 
as well as the incentives offered to the pursuit 
of the higher forms of attainment, that her 
unexampled progress as a nation may be attri- 
buted. When I say that the award of the 
Eisteddfod, in excelsis, should be for the highest 
kinds of success, I do not desire to lose sight of 
the fact, as I have already hinted, that this 
institution has two important functions to per- 
form, viz. (1), that of promoting the highest 
aims in the Principality and the nation at 
large, in order to keep the true goal of 
human effort before the masses; and (2), 
that of lifting humble effort within the Princi- 
pality itself. The EKisteddfod, too, should have 
its student’s crown to be awarded to him who 
shall obtain the highest honours in any of the 
schools of the Principality during the year, or 
on any Welsh student who shall distinguish 
himself during the same period in any art or 
science, and anywhere in Great Britain. The 
certainty that excellence will be duly recognised 
is a great stimulus to endeavour in all the fields 
of intellect. These rewards should be simple 
and inexpensive,—a metal laurel wreath, if you 
will. It is an infatuation to — og 
country may be developed to its best issues by 
senate said red-tape p ings ; under such a 
policy, a Chinese stagnation settles down upon 
it; it becomes effete. A a —— sh wees 
maintain her tness protecting, by 

y icinaind talent to the front. 


your 
featival fails to follow the example of its great 

the Olympian, viz., in its physical 
contests. Why should not athletic games form 





a part of your programme? There is, perhaps, 
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still a certain stigma attaching to contests of 
physical strength, but this is 80 only because 
they have been in some degree discs 
the rule and governance of humanity. Bring 
them within its pale, and they would be 
moderated, humanised,— encouraged only to 
that extent that tends to the development of 
health and beauty. Moreover, in encouraging 
athletic games, within due limitations, the 
Eisteddfod would set an example, not only to 
the country at large, but to the schools and 
colleges of the Principality, as to the rightful 
extent to which physical exercises should be per- 
mitted. The physical contests at Olympia and 
those which occurred in the Roman arena stand 
out in strong contrast, exhibiting in the one case 
their use, and in the other their abuse and degra- 
dation. A few years since some suggestions of 
mine having reference to the restoration of physi- 
cal contests to the session of the Eisteddfod, were 
printed in several of the leading papers of the 
principality. It may be urged that athletic 
games are not required by a population so exten- 
sively occupied in mechanical and laborious 
pursuits, but I do not suggest their introduction 
specially for this class; although our experi- 
ence of the customs of the counties farther 


north would teach us that such sports do find 
favour with a labouring population. With this 
class athletic games are frequently the first 
step in culture. The transition from excessive 


muscular exercise to brain-work is neither con- 
sistent nor healthy. A constitution of the 
Eisteddfodd such as 1 propose, however, would 
leave it open to every man who should enter 
the lists of competition to exercise his own 
judgment, and to choose for himself. that kind 
of complementary contest which he should 
deem the best calculated to effect the rounding 
of his own nature. No athletic exercises would 
be forced upon any one, but they should, never- 
theless, be recoguised at the session of the 
Eisteddfod, knowing, as most of us now well do, 
that they conduce to well-being, to the develop- 
ment of the proportion of true manhood. I 
may have spoken of the Eisteddfod in the plural 
number, but I very much question whether it is 
to the best interests of the Institution that more 
than one Grand National Eisteddfod shonld be 
sanctioned; and this great gathering should, of 
course, be on a scale of sufficient importance to 
attract competitors and visitors from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

Connected with the department of athletic 
sports, should be your annual rifle and artillery 
competitions.* We are too apt, as a nation, to 
persist in beaten tracks, in the prejudiced 
belief that these must necessarily be the royal 
and permanent highways, and so we tenaciously 
cling, as a nation, to our old naval and military 
ways. The rifle, however, has more than any 
other weapon transformed the art of war, and 
we must promptly meet the change of tactics 
that it involves. Recollect, too, that the suc- 
cessful defence of a nation of expert marks- 
men is virtually guaranteed. The principality 
offers many opportunities for obtaining splendid 
rifle ranges, and there is no reason why Welsh- 
men should not become first-rate marksmen. 
The building up of an institution like the 
Eisteddfod to its full proportions, and as I, and 
rome of you may, in imagination, contemplate 
it, would require the united energies of several 
enthusiastic and hard-working men determined 
upon making it, not merely a local, but a 
national institution. It would, doubtless, 
require large pecuniary resources, too, but these 
would, in all probability, be readily forthcoming 
for a national, when they could only be obtained 
with difficulty, if at all, for a merely local 
project. To speak of the undertaking of so 
complete an organisation in the most matter-of- 
fact way, we believe that if it were carried out 
on the grandest scale it would pay a good 
imterest on the capital invested. Prosaic 
minds may erroneously suppose that no solid 
advantages are likely to accrue to the State by 
creating incentives to excellence such as those 
[ propose to extend and to improve. Such 
minds conclude that the benefits derivable from 
the awards of an Eisteddfod are merely of an 
unsubstantial and transitory kind. The benefits 
accruing are, doubtless, more of a moral and 
intellectual kind ; but for every advance of this 
order, you may rest assured there will inevitably 





* It is by mo means essential that these competitions 
shonlé take place in the same locality as the Eisteddfod, 
nor simultaneously, but somewhere, snd somewhen not too 
remote, and with the knowledge that such were 
special sections of its organisation, and that successful 
competitors would reeeive their reward et the Eisteddfod. 
These remarks ere also applicable to the athletic sports, 


ing advance in the arts and 


be a corres 
, therefore, in the power to im- 


sciences, 


nd upon it, ladies and gentlemen, you 
throw too much enthusiasm and energy 
into the establishing of your came wy its 
dest ions, and in re ng it pre- 
pm and fit in every respect as 
a centre of incentive to every kind of noble and 
manly endeavour; and if you desire, as I know 
you do, that the material production of this 
great country should, in all departments, cul- 
minate in the highest pitch of excellence, 

The foregoing considerations lead me, by way 
of conclusion, to touch upon the Mor of the 
choice of a locality for the holding of the grand 
National Eisteddfod. I have already expressed 
the opinion that you should not dissipate your 
power by multiplying ings of the kind, 
and to this opinion I cling. Let there be but 
one to be looked forward to with interest, and 
as the occasion for a public holiday. Let it be 
held, too, in a locality judiciously chosen as 
central, and as generally accessible as possible. 
I, myself, believe that the primeval Eisteddfod 
was an echo of the Olympian festival wafted to 
us by the Bardic, or priestly, traveller of the 
Druidic times. Moreover, 1 believe that, for 
whatever other purposes they may have been 
used, those interesting remains at Avebury 
and Stonehenge, were the permanent structures 
that were periodically utilised for the primitive 
Eisteddfod, when supplemented with temporary 
wooden construction and a covering of either 
hides or canvas. But be this as it may, I 
would exhort the directors of this Institution 
to be solicitous with regard to the choice of a 
locality, when they shall have fully determined 
to awaken the Eisteddfod to its full life, and to 
develop it to its grandest proportions. To me 
it would appear to be a matter of certainty that 
in the course of a few years you will be in 
possession of a permanent structure in which 
the Eisteddfod shall be held, and which shall be 
a monument of British aspirations as enduring 
as those ruder remains of the primeval natioral 
spirit. 
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HOW OUR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS ARE 
CARRIED OUT.* 


Let us turn now to the larger and most 
important of the impending schemes of improve- 
ment, that for the building of new Admiralty 
and War Offices, the suggested block plan for 
which has been for some time known to archi- 
tects and those specially interested in the 
subject, and has been published by the First 
Commissioner in his article in a contemporary 
periodical. The history of the scheme for the 
rebuilding of these offices affords the most 
striking example of the unsatisfactory and 
unbusiness-like working of our Government 
machinery in dealing with these matters. The 
operation has been under discussion for more 
than a quarter of a century. Commissioner 
after Commissioner has had his schemes ,-om- 
mittee after committee has sat, talked, proposed, 
and done nothing; and the affair now culminates 
in a feeble make-shift “economy” plan, the 
economics of which have been rendered neces- 
sary, chiefly by the continual procrastination of 
any settled scheme for purchasing land and 
compiling the plan and design of the buildings. 
By far the best, finest, and most convenient 
site that has been proposed for the desired 
structures is that on the north side of Great 
George-street, parallel with the block of the 
India and Foreign Offices, and running up to 
Parliament-street, the present western 
of which street, at that point, would, of course, 
have been set back so as to widen it, and carry 
out in this way a much-needed and . 


promised improvement. Probably at the rad 


when the idea was first mooted, the Great 
George-street site might have been acquired 
for half a million; now it is said to be worth 
more than twice that, and is to be abandoned 














any length of time, it should have been tho 


bounden duty of some one to iate for the 
sites uf the Messrs. Drummond's and Mesars. 
Cocks & Biddulph’s banks before they were 
built; the existing houses between them could 
then have been easily acquired at no exorbitant 
9 But now the banks in question are 

iit, and the cost of disestablishing them 
would be very great; though some of us may 
think that it would be worth while to pay a 
good deal merely to clear so poor and common- 
place a building as the former off a fine site 


as a much-needed new route. 

The First Commissioner, however, tells us 
we need not mind that, as he can provide a road 
into the Mall by Drummond's Bank, with room 
for two carriages to pass; and, if we have a 
cab-route, what can we wish for more? Let 
architectural effect go; we need not trouble 
about that, for are we not going to save money’ 
That is the whole of the argument that can be 
urged in favour of the new site : it is economical. 
Even if the banks were bought, however, and 
the entire site and its possibilities secured, it 
would not be such a desirable one as Great 
George-strect on architectural grounds. It 
would involve the removal of the Old Admiralty 
and its adjuncts, which are really of some 
interest in their way, more so than anything in 
Great Geo except one or two of the 
old houses west of Delabay-street), and the new 
building and the Horse Guards would materially 
injure eaca other. Far better, on architectural 
grounds, to group all the new office buildings 
together, and unquestionably better on practical 
grounds; and it may still that the wiser 
economy will be to purchase the Great George- 
street site, and note down the increased price 
at the present day as one of those pieces of ex- 
perience for which we all have to ps heavily 
One of the practical objections which is urged 
against the site, that the street is largely occu 
pied by the offices of professional men who are 
under the necessity of being near the Houses of 
Parliarsent, may easily 
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view of the adjoining portion of the Abbey 
forming & new cloister for monumental 
tions, 18 aD | 
was m 5 
The throwing 
would then form & 
a noble scheme, but I would prefer 
new cloister, or “ Campo . 
which has ten. iM 
pose, the square plot of ground 
Houses of P nt, which is now 
a very forlorn-looking green, or 
garden, with no beds or any 
ments, and which no one seems 
The new cleister would 
modern buildings, and 
its genuine Medievalism 
imitations. The idea of 
the present fagade of the } 
way of increasing the i 
Trafalgar -square, is 
The old facade is not, as . Shaw evre 
says, without a certain merit of its own, but it 
is essentially a feeble piece of architecture, and 
nothing really fine could be added which would 
blend with the existing details ; the choice must 
remain between tolerating the existing fagade 
or replacing it by an entirely new one. 

This isa very venial error, however, co 
with the remarkable proposal which is seriously 
entertained for “treating’’ the Tower. The 
idea of that proposal is, after removing the 
block of storehouses which stands between the 
river and the Tower, and the very mean: looking 
building which abuts on the south wall of the 
keep, to rebuild the inner wall of the tower, and 
the lantern tower, upon their old lines, and in 
imitation of Medieval work, and thus to carry 
out the process (Of which there is only too much 
done already) of producing a mock-Medival 
tower,—as Edie Ochiltree would have said, “to 
make an antic of it.” Mr. Shaw Lefevre is 
quite practical in his remarks as to the present 
utility of the Tower, and the necessity, after 
these unsightly buildings have been pulled 
down, of providing the same accommodation 
otherwise; and straightway he proposes to ex- 
press this practical value of the Tower asa 
modern armory by giving it the aspect of an 
imitation Mediwvel fortress. To rebuild it, he 
tells us, in any way but as a reproduction of the 
ancient fortress, “‘ would be to repeat the error 
of those who constructed the unsightly build- 
ings now to be removed, and could not be enter- 
tained for a moment.” ‘There seems to be a 
curious confusion of ideas here. The removal 
of the buildings referred to is, no doubt, de- 
sirable ; not, however, because they are modern, 
but because they are bad, and badly placed. 
The remedy is to build better and more suitable 
ones; nor could there be any more interesting 
problem in modern architecture than to produce 
in such a case an addition to the Tower which 
would be fitted for its practical purpose, would 
represent the spirit of the time in which it is 
built, and at the same time harmonise with the 
massive style of the old portion of the structure. 
That would be a thing worth doing. But if 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre really imagines that Salvin’s 
modern-antique bastionsand machicolations are 
looked upon with interest, or that “those who 
reverence and respect. the past” will be im- 
pressed with a second edition of the same sort 
of article, he must have lived very much out of 
the way of recent lines of thought about art and 
architecture. He may be assured that with the 
majority of those who take an enlightened in- 
terest in the subject of architecture such a pro- 
posal would only be received with ter, as 
it has already been wherever we have heard it 
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denly to assume a knowledge of the subject, 
sad tnsgetanes thadehiaaneeroninat nt 


‘improvements. In one instance the choice fell 


mentary official were under the advice of a 
really com permanent official ; and for- 
merly this was i At one time the 


requires the aid of an officer conversant in a 
high degree with architecture, in reference to 
questions connected with existing or contem- 
plated buildings.” But we have changed all 
that. Mr. F resigned shortly after 
the appointment of Mr, Ayrton as First Com- 
missioner, not probably caring to expose himself 
to the amenities of that remarkable specimen 
of the British wdile. One or two successors 
followed and retired, and the present Permanent 
Secretary, who had been secretary in conjunc- 
tion with some of the architectural officials, by 
a process of exhaustion of the architectural 
element was left apparently master of the situa- 
tion. There is no wish to say anything here in 
the way of unnecessary comment on individual 
deficiencies ; but this is a matter of public im- 
portance. It ought, also, to be one of public 
interest, and it is time that some one should say 
what many people know well enough, that the 
present permanent official has given evidence 
of no qualification in regard to previoys train- 
ing or to present knowledge of architecture, 
either practically or artistically, to render him 
a fit person to direct the architectural improve- 
ments of London, or to give advice thereupon 
to the Parliamentary officials, and that it is but 
the bare truth to say that, in any assembly of 
men well educated in art and architecture, his 
opinion on such subjects would go for absolutely 
nothing,—or less than nothing. As tothe value 
he himself sets upon architectural design, Mr. 
Mitford has been, indeed, imprudently candid. 
He declared before a Parliamentary Commission 
that any great building that was required 
would be most satisfactorily carried out in the 
offices of the Department, as it would involve 
“only the engagement of a few more draughts- 
men.” Precisely so> and the results of that 
way of looking at it, where we are unlucky 
enough to have them, are what might be ex- 
The New Post-office buildings and the 

w-street Police Court are draughtsman’s 
architecture, and the plan of the Hyde Park 
Corner improvement is a draughteman’s plan ; 
and bad at that. The direction of the architec- 
tural improvement of London is, therefore, in 
the hands of whatever politician it may be con- 
venient for a new Government to nominate as 
First Commissioner of Cs er ee 
of a permanent official, who may be an excellent 
| and man of tera 4 bat to whose 
opinion on matters architectural no one who 
really understands such subjects attaches any 
value whatever. It remains to be seen whether 
will not demand the 
appointment of a permanent and specially 
nalified “ Minister of Public Works,”—whose 
jurisdiction should be independent of political 
changes,—or at least of a t architec- 
tural adviser of the highest class; os whether 
we are to continue indefinitely a m such as 
would not be tolerated in any other first-class 
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THE BURNING OF THE ALHAMBRA 
THEATRE. 


YE AN I OS RT AERTS ORGAN TER tO St Pee 


papers, the Alhambra Theatre was entirely 
burned out on Wednesday night, or, more 
correct ly, 5 y morning last. Whether 
anything is known as to the probable or possible 
cause of the fire it is impossible to say at the 
time of writing these remarks. The fire appears 
to have been first perceived by the police about 
one o'clock in the morning, and at two the 
whole pars was in a blaze, throwing its light 
far wide over London. Regarded from the 
De Quincey point of view, the fire wasaremark- 
able success, and originated some splendid effects. 
In St. James’s Park the effect of this lurid and 
unwonted “ northern light,” with every branch 
and twig of the bare trees standing out in a 
black network against the light, was very 
remarkable, and a thing one would like to see 
painted ; but this was surpassed by the effect in 
Trafalgar-square. Nothing could have been 
better arranged for a grand coup d’eil. Below 
the columns of flame and smoke lay the long 
dark mass of the National Gallery, all its 
detail lost by contrast with the glare above; 
while on the right Gibbs’s steeple rose in 
a col. n of intense light against the 
black sky, glowing like molten silver; the 
blaze brought out other tones from the build- 
ings on the south side of the square, and raised 
the whole for the moment into the region of 
architectural poetry. It would be worth while 
for any painter who may have seen it to try a 
picture of the effect. In Leicester-square an 
equally striking but more weird effect was 
produced by the spectacle of the burning build- 
ing, the sound of the dull, heavy thuds from 
within as the large girders successively went 
down, mingled with the peculiarly unearthly 
noises of the steam fire-engines planted 
in various parts of the square. Under a 
canopy of smoke and sparks, which spread all 
over the square, hundreds of people were 
collected to witness the sight. A picturesque 
incident. in the scene was the aspect of 
the two large turrets or minarets at the 
extremities of the facade, which were on 
fire at various points, and often in the fall 
thick of the flames, but gave evidence of the 
solidity of their construction by the way they 
retained their position. The northern minaret 
settled about a foot out of the perpendicular, 
towards the building, and one expected to see 
it come down every moment; but up to the 
time when the fire began to subside, having 
burned itself out (about a quarter to three) the 
two turrets were still standing. The house ad- 
joining the theatre northwards took fire, and 
was apparently gutted, in the upper portion at 
least, and at one time it looked as if there were 
some danger of an extended conflagration ; but 
every effort was evidently made to keep under 
the flames in this house, and the fire does not 
appear to have spread further. 

This latter point, working for the safety of 
adjoining buildings, is evidently regarded in 
such cases as the best line of tactics to employ ; 
and no wonder, considering the utter futility of 
the means at hand to do anything towards 
keeping down the main conflagration in the case 
of a fire on a great scale. To see the masses 
of flame within the theatre, and the jets of 
spray playing upon them (for the column of 
water Sach the hose is broken into mere spray 
in its passage through the air) suggested a 
contrast almost ludicrous, if the cccasion and 
the possible further consequences had not 
been so serious. One might as well think 
of putting out Pandemonium with a garden 
squirt. Surely it is time that some deci- 
sive effort were made to place at our com- 
mand a more effective weapon against fire than 
the fire-engine of the day furni and one of 
which the effects should be more proportionate 
to the means employed. As it is, we have in 
London large and handsome 
costly engines, 
staff of fearless 


the streets ; 
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broken spray into the burning building, the 
effect of which upon the fire is absolutely nil ; 
indeed, the gases into which the water is in- 
stantly decomposed seem to replenish and 
strengthen the flame. It is evident to any one 
who looked on at the fire on Thursday morning, 
that our present tolerably costly fire-extinctaon 
service and matériel is utterly powerless to pro- 
duce any effect whatever in reducing a large fire. 
The water was duly and regularly poured 
through the nozzles of the hose directed up 
against the windows of the burning building, 
but for any apparent effect prodaced it might as 
well have been poured down the street-gutter. 
Any means which would throw water in heavier 
and more solid streams might be effective, but 
probably we must turn to chemistry for the 
real solution of the problem how most quickly 
to reduce a great fire when it has once got fairly 
started. 

Another consideration which naturally arises 
in reference to this particular fire is the em- 
phasis which it gives to the conviction which is 
gaining ground, both in official and non-official 
quarters, of the danger from fire in theatres, 
and the necessity of enforcing the most stringent 
regulations as to construction and means of 
exit. Several of the more self-confident of our 
theatre managers (a race not deficient in that 
same quality of self-confidence) are talking as 
if they were very ill-used by the Lord Chamber- 
lain in being expected to do so much more than 
formerly was expected of them in regard to 
fire-resisting construction and safety in the 
plan and arrangement of their buildings. Here 
is one more big theatre-fire to testify that 
theatres, as now constructed, are exceptionally 
liable to fire,—places containing many lurking- 
spots for fire to commence and develop un- 
observed, and much to feed the flame when it is 
once started. It is fortunate that the fire at the 
Alhambra did not break out until some time 
after the closing of the house, and that 
nobody’s life was endangered by it. But the 
cause of it must have been something con- 
nected with the usual operations of the theatre ; 
something which had commenced to burn before 
the house was locked up, and was left smoulder- 
ing unnoticed. The same thing might have 
taken place at nine o’clock instead of at closing 
time, and then it is terrible to think what the 
nature of the disaster might have been. What- 
ever efforts managers may have been compelled 
to make lately to lessen the risk of fire in their 
buildings, the burning of the Alhambra comes 
in as @ reminder that such risk is still one which 
especially attaches to theatres, and that we 
must proceed with improving the system of 
construction, plan, and supervision of theatres, 
until we render them as little liable to risk by 
fire as other buildings of public resort, which at 
present they certainly are not. 














A WANT AT NETLEY HOSPITAL. 


THE attention which, during the past week, 
has been directed to the Royal Military Hos- 
pital, Netley, by the visit of her Majesty the 
Queen, renders timely a remark which for some 
weeks past we have been anxious to find an 
opportunity of making. It is one on the due 
observance of which it is possible that the 
saving of many a valuable life may hereafter 
depend. 

Of the site, the plan, the service, the aim, 
and outcome of the hospital we do not now 
propose to speak.* It is simply to express 
regret that in one particular item, that of 
the staircases, there should be a singular 
and lamentable shortcoming. We s it is 
true, only from the experience of few visits 
paid to patients in the building; but that ex- 
perience is complete so far as it goes. And if 
there be in any portion of the noble pile a 
feature for which we have failed to give it 
credit, it is none the less true that it has not 
becn made in any way available in recent cases 
of the carriage of sick or wounded men into 
the establishment. 

We allude to the staircases. 
rather suited to a barrack than to bi eon 
They are strong and substantial, floored with 
that compressed and indented wood with which 
the stations of the Metropolitan Railway have 





service of the establishment. 
* The of this originally 
we pointed out in its carllost days (21 Say rey, bed, ws 


tion). , if remember rightly 
provements have been made in this vital reepect’ ‘- 
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But if regarded either as architectural 
features, or as means by which invalids have to 
walk or to be carried from floor to floor, they 
must be spoken of in a very differeat manner. 
Tbey are so steep as to try the wind of any but 
a very hardy climber. For an invalid to walk 
up them would be a difficulty, anc something 
worse. Nor are they better suited to the 
carriage of a patient on a stretcher. Too 
narrow to allow of the stretcher being carried 
sideways, and thus kept on the level, they en- 
force a very unpleasant angle on the appliance. 
And when, as will some times huppen, and as 
did actually occur in a case within our own per- 
sonal cognisance, the feet are carried foremost 
up the staircase, the strain on the patient is 
severe, and might not improbably prove fatal. 

In a building of the grandear of Netley 
Hospital,—it is, we believe, fifty yards more 
than a quarter of a mile long,—if erected in 
Italy, the Grande Scala or staircase would form 
not only a prominent and very striking feature 
of the building, but a means of access of the most 
admirable kind. Most admirabie, that is to say, 
so far as relates to this mode of entrance alone. 
A broad flight of easy steps, as in the cases not 
only of the Royal Palaces of Naples and of 
Caserta, but even in such a building as the 
Palace of the Ministries at Naples, which has 
many features in common wich an edifice like 
Netley Hospital, gives free access to corridors, 
story above story. Ascent and descent are 
easy to the pedestrian. And in the case of its 
being required to carry any one up or down, the 
ample width of the stairs would allow a litter 
or stretcher to be carried horizontally, so that 
the patient would not be exposed to the discom- 
fort inflicted by a narrow sta:r. 

But all this might have been written one, two, 
or three hundred years ago. Grand feature as 
such a staircase is, it is far inferior, as matter 
of convenience, of safety, ard especially of com- 
fort to an invalid, to a lift. How it is that a 
building of this magnitude, dating, if we 
remember rightly, only as far back as 1857, 
should be unprovided with mechanical lifts, 
may well be inquired. For the patients the 
difference would be incaiculable. For the 
service of the house, although this is as much 
as possible self-contained on each floor, it 
would be every way preferable to steep and 
somewhat noisy staircases; and then, unfor- 
tunately, it is not all the patients who recover,— 
another obvious reason fcr the introduction of 
lifts. We beg to call the very serious atten- 
tion of medical and other authorities of Netley 
Hospital to the strong need that exists for the 
introduction of mechanical lifts. Even if only 
one were provided at the back of the house, a 
branch being run from the railway to the very 
foot of the lift, so that wiih only one short trans- 
port the sufferers could be at once taken from 
the train that brings then: to the hospital to the 
floor on which their wards or private rooms 
are situated, the gain, in cases of severe illness, 
would be immense. In tle interest of the army, 
in that of humanity, in that of an establishment 
bearing the term ‘‘Royal,’’ we hope that we shall 
not have pleaded in vain for the addition of 
lifts to Netley Hospital. 








MODERN SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


A comparison of the various legislative 
measures adopted by the leading civilised 
nations of the world for the furtherance of the 
cause of hygienic reforr is an instructive lesson 
for any one interested in the cause of sanitary 
progress. An opportunity of this description 
was recently afforded by the opening eee read 
by Prof. Reklam, of Leipsic, at the Brunswick 
Hygienic Congress, in which he defined sani 
legislation as carrying out the i 
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mendations, they are voluntarily submitted 





law was passed in 1848, efforts had 
been made since 1839 by private and public 
to arouse the i 


by Im e d ’ ion, with 
its various local organisations. In some States 
the local medica: bodies elect members to the 


Boards representing groups of districts, and 
these Boards send ties to the head admini- 
stration. In other comparatively littly 


progress has been made, on account of the 
apathy of those concerned, and Prussia is, more 
than any other State, open to such a charge, 
sanitary legislation being there in a backward 
condition. An improvement is, however, looked 
for ere long. 

The American Sanitary Administration has 
the power of naming officials, and of issuing 
special injunctions. The adulteration of food 
has recently occupied much attention in the 
United States. In Switzerland there has been 
by popular desire an abrogation of some laws 
affecting sanitary matters. 

The speaker considered that the fault of all 
modern hygienic consists in the fact 
of its having been in most cases enacted at 
different times, and thus not forming a har- 
monious whole. Two sanitary codes have come 
into force, however, within the last year, which 
he quoted as models of what legislative enact- 
ments of this kind to be. In Finland, 
Prof. Hjelt has devised a law which meets all 
the requisite emergencies. In every town there 
is to be a sanitary commission, which consists of 
the chief of the police, the municipal architect, 
ical officer, and three town coun- 
cillors. The whole surveillance of sanitary 
matters is in their hands. This law deals with 
town and country hygienic measures in a uni- 
form manner, and provides for children’s play- 
grounds in every town. 

The regulations now in force in Servia 
place the authorities of that country, accord- 
ing to Professor Reklam’s view, in the front 
rank of sanitary reformers, Servia being 
the only European which has an 
independent sanitary budget. Its hygienic code 
has been elaborated by Dr. Gjoryjorics, and 
although only introduced last year, is now 
practical ion. There is an annual revenue 
of nearly 50,0001. devoted to sanitary measures. 








ART EXHIBITION BUILDING, ROME. 


THe permanent Art Exhibition Building 
the Via Nazionale, Rome, is fast approaching 
completion, as also the tem 
the site of the fature Via By means 
of the electric light the work is carried on after 
dark, and the inauguration is fixed for circa 

| “ L’ Espozione 
in Rome on the 







ment. The proposal of the Manici 














palace The Palace Torlonia is 
to be levelled to a regular square at the 
‘unction of the with the Via Nazionale. 
ihe Palace Strozzi and an ad house will 
he demolished, and the Via azionale will then 


Bridge St. Angelo, traversing the Place della 
Valle and Place Chiesa Nuova. The Corso is 
also to be carried to the foot of the Capitol, 
and to effect this, part of the smaller Palace of 
Venice and buildings beyond will be levelled. 


* 











THE RATHHAUS AT VIENNA. 


Tae “iron men” (the Metallarbeiter says), 
which has attracted much interest. in connexion 
with the above building, is really made of copper. 
The figure represents a powerful warrior clad 
in Medisval copper armour. The energetic 
features of the countenance are seen through 
the open visor. The whole of the remainder of 
the body is covered with armour, coat of mail, 
&c. Inthe right hand is a banner about half 
as high again as the figure, which is itself 9 ft. 


in height. The statue is fixed on a pedestal, | the 


which is fastened by iron screws to the roof. 
These screws weigh, it is stated, over 2 cwt. 
each. As a further measure of precaution, an 
iron ball weighing nearly a ton is nded 
from an iron bar which rans vactioiliy Cnvtualh 
the pedestal. 








MACHINERY AT THE SMITHFIELD 
CLUB SHOW. 


AttTHoucnH there was a very large display of 
machinery and appliances in connexion with the 
eighty-fifth annual Cattle Show of the Smith- 
field Club, held in the Agricultural Hall this 
week, there were not very many exhibits which 
were of special and exclusive interest to the 
building trades. Among the exhibitors in the 
arcade entrance from Isli n-green were 
Messrs. Henry Wurr & Co., of Blomfield-street, 
who showed a hand-feed planing-machine which 
will plane and true-up ready for a glue joint 
any piece of wood up to 12 in. wide. This is a 
strong and cheap machine, and likely to be 
highly appreciated wherever it is used. The 
same exhibitors show a substantial saw-bench, 
with a rising and falling table instead of 
a movable spindle, The “Ord” gas-engine, 
made and exhibited by this firm, appears 
to be a great success. It is simple in con- 
struction, and claims to be the only atmo- 
spheric gas engine fitted with a “governor.” 
Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, of Cambridge Heath- 
road, were also exhibitors of some good wood- 
working machinery, including the “ West- 
minster” hand-feed planer, which is well 
worthy of notice. They also showed a com- 
bined circular saw-bench and band-sawing 
machine, and the “Kensington” and other 
mortising machines. Messrs. Tushaw & Co. 
were amongst the exhibitors of wood-work- 
ing machinery in the arcade, and among their 
exhibits was a very useful little machine for 
rapidly punching hoop-iron, and which is likely 
to be much appreciated by packing-case makers 
and others. Messrs. John Warner & Sons, of 
the Crescent Foundry, were exhibitors of pumps 
and other appliances for which they are noted. 
In St. Mary’s Hall, among an odd jumble of 
things, we noticed some useful wood-working 
machinery shown by Messrs. Hempsted & Co. 
(late C. Powis & Co.), of London and Grantham. 
Among’ the exhibitors of steam engines may 
be mentioned Messrs. Aveling & , of 
Rochester; Messrs. Barrows & Stewart, of 
Banbury ; Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, of 
Lincoln; Mr. Hindley, of Bourton; Messrs. 
Ruston & Proctor, of Lincoln; and Messrs. 
Ransomes, Head, & Jefferies, of Ipswich. Messrs. 
R. Waygood & Co., of Falmouth-road, Great 
Dover-street, were exhibitors of a high-pressure 


horizontal engine, very simple in design and 
exceedingly well finished. Messrs. E. R. & F. 


of their 


Turner, of pumice made an interesting pr ia 
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able steam-engines, of 8-horse-power. These ex- 
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*| €ngine appears in two of its various forms, viz., 


as a vertical portable engine, mounted 

iron travelling wheels, and as a horizontal fixed 
engine. These engines are fitted with the new 
Patent Turner-Hartnell Automatic E ion 
Governor, a special adaptation of the Hartnell 
Patent Governor. The “Gippeswyk” engine is 
one of the best of the small-power engines now 
in the market. Corn mills,—another leading 
speciality of this firm,—are well represented, a 
number of mills of different sizes being shown. 








ELECTION OF A DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the lst inst., one of the first items 
of business on the agenda was that relating to 
the appointment of district surveyor for the 
district of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, 
and part of Isli n, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. R. L. Sibley. 

There were in all thirty-five candidates who 
had made application for the appointment, but 
the voting only teok place upon thirty,—five of 
the “pp icants being struck off the list,—one 
(Mr. H. H. Bridgman) fot not being present 
when his name was called; a second (Mr. F. 
C. Notley) had withdrawn his application on 
ground of ill-health; while two of the 
remaining three gentlemen wrote asking to be 
excused attendance on the ground of illness or 
domestic bereavement. The fifth candidate 
whose name was struck off (Mr. A. T. Taylor) 
was stated to be on a visit to America. 

The following is a list of the candidates who 
were present, with the number of votes recorded 
for each in the preliminary voting :— 






































| oe s al Votes 
bridge, ee eee eee eee 4 eee ee 
NG TM ai» cialis cnninrans sna tiie 39 ll 
SN Wis Ue citdseidacceeonneinti We isaise 3 
Carritt, E. ...... eee 32 
Cheston, H... 32 6 
Edmeston, J. 8 a halen 19 
+ mae. a age | iciuias 20 
idly scbbticcehbenbecdaeds: GPS evans 5 
Greliie r, Ww. ‘apa debaiinamceneiitieiis TE aieset 7 
Hamilton J.... eee 4 
ae SCRRE iaat SS irae UES wianacs 22 
BEI, Sls. vénacenadvliecg sen suantesioe a l 
Jackson, G. BO kccese 5 
] , i. . & 10 
To aie Re es 7 
Lees, W.H. ... : Trina 18 
Marland : ie 7 
SEs Tin Ts sehtaruseiwengsonbectians aeons 7 
Pownall, hs She ‘unccntt scspaninbvieen ae sesiele “a 
Renton, O. Big ygeeriresessetinn = eere = 
SRPUNOUNT TE 6 Dicnccrcecssiesssnnce. 0... ccivens s 
NE a 5 
pen w. ms PLEO SRI, LO - aioe = 
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Stevens, 2 ee Oe ides 17 
Bs Sila SE b-sndcnctabtineenneedinieneia ae 1 
i Micksstibciuipashvdhiss<adechses Oe ksndcc 18 
Tanner, A. W pean 29 
2. ee 17 





The six candidates who received the highest 
number of votes in this preliminary voting were 
Messrs. Ashbridge, Carritt, Elkington, Hunter, 
Stenning, and Tanner. The subsequent voting 
was as follows :— 


Second Third Fourth Fifth Final 
Vote. Vote. Vote. Vote. Vote. 


Ashbridge......... Oe as ee ee a ee 
CEE, wiccnneeet a a ee ae 
Eikington ..,....... | OS cag cen, 
Hunter ...........: a an OO ee oe 

Selb bebiaial eo ae ee, | ER a ae 
Tanner ......000+ — See RS ee | ee 


Mr. Carritt was, therefore, the successful 
candidate, and he was accordingly appointed to 
the office, subject to the usual conditions. 








THE USE OF CEMENT IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS. 


IN commenting upon the recent utterances 
of various sanitary engineers on this question, 
the Thonindustrie Zeitung states that recent 
examinations made at Frankfiirt showed that 
the cement, mortar, and the concrete used 
(nearly four years ago) in the construction of 
the system of drainage have completely with- 
stood all influences to which they have been 
exposed, and as they get older become harder. 
In the case of surfaces of concrete their hard- 
ness and smoothness have been fully maintained, 
and in no place could any trace be discovered 
tending to show that they had been affected by 


the sewer-water. An inspection made at Ham- 


appr | burg has resulted in an equally satisfactory 


manner. 


> 


* The limit of age fixed by the Board is between twenty- 











eight and fifty years. 


BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5,598. F. Greatrex, Uxbridge. Stoves and 
fireplaces. Nov. 24, 1882. 

5,636. T. Carter, Bideford. Preventing the 
soon of sewer gas into buildings. Nov. 27, 

5,680. Ii. Doulton, London. Construction of 
the steps of flights of stairs. Nov. 29, 1882. 
: ae F, Smith, London. Bricks. Novy. 29, 

5,704. H. J. Allison, London. Artificial stone 
for veneers, &c. (Com. by W. Matt and M. 
Meterbach, New York, U.S.A.) Nov. 30, 1882. 

5,708. P. Jensen, London. Manufacture of 
furniture, doors, window-sashes, &c., from 
moss. (Com. by T. P. Aktiebolag, Jénkdéping, 
Sweden.) Nov. 30, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


Nov. 28, 1882. 


3,487. E. Edwards, London. Apparatus for 
maintaining a constant draught in chimneys. 
— by A. Marques, Bordeaux.) July 22, 

4,850. W. Teague, Illogan. Apparatus for 
ventilating purposes. Oct. 12, 1882. 

5,125. A. J. Boult, London. Door checks or 

vernors. (Com. by the Elliott Pneumatic 

oor Check Company, Boston, U.S.A.) Oct. 27, 
1882. 

Dec. 1, 1882. 


3,554. J. L. Thomasson, Worcester. Venti- 
lators. July 26, 1882. 
3,565. H. Morris, Manchester. Apparatus 


for adjusting ventilators. July 27, 1882. 

8,613. A. C. Henderson, London. Stoves for 
heating by hot air and water. (Com. by Besson 
& Co, Paris.) July 31, 1882. 

3,816. H. J. Haddan, London. Stoves. (Com. 
by D. McB. Graham, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) 
Aug. 10, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending December 2, 1882. 


1,740. A. Browne, London. Stove. (Com: 
by L. Bregha, Dresden.) April 13, 1882. 
Price 6d. 

This consists of three cylindrical chambers, one within 
the other. From the fire beneath, the gases of combustion 
rise into the innermost cylinder, thence pass down the 
inner annular s , and rise again through the outer 
annular space, whence they pass to the flue. The air is 


led through pipes through these spaces to be warmed. 

1873. H. Fokes, London. Apparatus for 
sweeping chimneys and flues. April 19, 1882. 
Price 2d. 

At the top of the chimney is a pulley, round which passes 
a chain, to which the brush for sweeping is attached. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

1890. F. Kingston, London. Eye for holding 
stair-carpet and other rods. April 20, 1882. 
Price 4d. 

This eye has two limbs, which terminate in chisel edges, 
by which the eye is secured in its place. 

1,902. W. Selby, Manchester. 
April 21, 1882. Price 4d. 

These consist of a hinged perforated shelf, with ledges 
which form a toast-stand, a toaster, and a smoothing-iron 
heater. 

1,916. T. A. Riggs, Aldeburgh. Combination 
of substances for the manufacture of bricks, 
&c, April 22, 1882. Price 4d. 

The chief material is “ coralline ig,’ which is mixed 
with cement or lime, and made into the required form. 

1,974. John Henson, Derby. Barns and 
shelters with rising and falling roof. April 26, 
1882. Price 8d. 

rted by chains led ulleys on 
asada rights, oo are » Bower is “ aero " pene 
and worm-wheel, which actuates all the chains at the same 
time. 

1,975. T. E. Bladon, Birmingham. Ventila- 
ting and chimney cowls. April 26, 1882. 
Price 6d. 

These consist of two concentric tubes, on the axis of 
which are two sets of vanes incli in opposite directions. 
As the air enters it passes through one of these sets of 
vanes down the annular space between the tubes, wile 
the vitieted air escapes through the inner tube past the 
other set of vanes. 

1,979. J. Beresford, Birmingham. Urinals. 
April 26, 1882. - Price 8d. 

The basi secured on horizontal pivots, so that they 
ee ee ae cok eee above, so 
comaocted with the pivet that the water is shut off when 
basin is lifted, and the tank is allowed to fill, and when 
basin is lowered for use the water in the tank flushes 
basin 


. 


Ash-guards. 
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* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 196, Fleet- 





street. 
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2006. W. Willshaw, Lenton. Ventilating 
greenhouses, &c. April 28, 1882. Price 2d. 

The air-admitting oo bere Piabaie 3 lead the air 

trough 5 , 
Cheam the oe meee nase into the greenhouse warmed. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

2,022. J. H. Welch, Birmingham, and B. W. 
Spittle, Wednesbury. Attaching door-knobs to 
spindles. April 28, 1882. Price 2d. 

A steel t is placed inside the mount of the knob, to 
hite eacmneed ‘the mpindile. (Pro. Pro ) 

2,216. T. C. Summers, Portsea. Supplying 
water to water-closeta. May 11,1882. Price 6d, 

The is connected with a double-action closing piston. 
v The tm fo ceunested eich adesBloastionslesng pint, 


allowed to @ll, the exit from the tank being cut off, and 


when it is again raised the flush issues from the tank, 


shutting off the supply. 

4,039. W. R. Lake, London. Impregnating 
mineral substances or compounds with bitumi- 
nous products. (Com. by R. Michelet and 
L. Tescher, Berlin.) Ang. 23,1882. Price 6d, 

The stones, bricks, ae, os subjected to the — 
souk the Ubbumeinees cobstennas oun hatnotinnel with which 
they are impregnated. 








HARD GLASS. 


One of the leading organs of the German 
glass trade has recently called attention to the 
fact that, under certain conditions, the descrip- 
tion of glass known as hard glass is liable to 
fracture, and in some cases is even more easily 
destroyed than ordinary glass. Cases occur in 
which glass vessels composed of it break without 
apparent reason, the cause being probably that 
the process of cooling has been too rapid, or 
that it has been partial and unequal in its 
operation, with the result of some parts of the 
glass being of different elasticity from others. 

The invention of De la Bastie (by which glass 
heated to a softening point was plunged into 
oil, grease, wax, resinous, or bitaminous 
substances, and subjected to a rapid process of 
cooling until a certain degree of temperature 
was attained, from whieh point the process was 
conducted at a slower rate), attracted, at the 
time of its being made public, a degree of 
attention in excess of its merits as proved by 
actual experience. It is no detraction, how- 
ever, from the approved and tried value of this 
process, to record that the expectations formed 
of its practical value were, in many cases, of an 
exaggerated nature. Thus it has been stated 
that its resisting power was fifty to eighty 
times that of ordinary glass. The fact is noted 
that sheets of hard glass can bear the strain of 
weights falling on them, and can also bear the 
shock of being thrown down from a height. 
At the same time, they are easily broken, it is 
stated, if in their fall they come upon a piece 
of gravel, which cracks the glass. When hard 
glass breaks, it usually does so with a certain 
degree of violence, and falls into a number of 
small, sharp-edged fragments. In this respect 
it is not dissimilar to certain kinds of Venetian 
glass. 

The cutting of hard glass can usually only 
be effected in one manner, namely, in a 
parallel line to the sides, this circumstance 
being connected, it is said, with certain facts 
in relation to optical science. 








ST. PETER’S CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


Tae decoration of the chancel of this church 
is now completed, and presents a harmonious 
effect. The lower part of the apse is painted 
in a chocolate colour, with ornamental bands 
running across it, and the sacred Greek 
monograms A and O in gold; from the mould- 
ing at the top of this dado to the string-course 
running round the windows a greyish-green pre- 
vails, and is powdered with conventivnal lilies 
and roses, with a rich chocolate band of pome- 
granates at the upper part. The spandrils over 
the arches of the windows are filled with a con- 
ventional treatment of the vine in a brownish 
red, on a vellum-coloured ground, the 
being in gold. There are also shapes containing 
sacred monograms on coloured grounds, and 
each window is surmounted by an ornate cross, 
the reveals being painted a warm salmon colour. 
The cornice running round the whole of the 
chancel is ornamented in gold and colours in 
broad leading lines. The wooden roof of the 
sacrarium is divided into sixteen large panels 


in two rows, each panel being filled with an 


gold nimbi. The upper row are playing on 


musical instruments; the lower holding a scroll, 
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two angels immediately 
ing in adoration. At the apex napa Bs = 
meet, the panels contain broad gold rays 
radiating downwards ; the ribs are treated with 
chevrons of gold and red; some of the lesser 
mouldings are also coloured. The whole com- 
ition has been designed and executed by 
esars. Cox, Sons, Buckley, & Co., of South- 
ampton-street, Strand, London, who are also 
painting the panels for the new reredos, which 
is being made he: townsman, Mr. Noble, after 
the designs of Mr. Turner, architect. —_ 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Reading.—The new block of buildings to be 
known as the “British Workman,” in Abbey- 
street, Reading, was opener on the 23rd ult. 
The old premises, which were erected in 1872, 
were found to be not sufficiently large for the 
present requirements, the house being very 
largely patronised by working men and country 
people visiting Reading, and, by the liberality of 
Mr. Alfred Sutton, the new premises have been 
built at his sole cost. The old coffee-room has 
been transformed into a bar where tea, coffee, 
and other non-intoxicants will be sold, and 
adjacent is a spacious dining-room 36 ft. long 
and 18 ft. wide, fitted with marble-top tables 
and comfortable benches, and affording accom- 
modation for about seventy persons at a time. 
On this floor also are scullery and kitchen, with 
all modern appliances, and in the latter room is 
a lift communicating with the first floor. The 
club-room, which is on the firs:-floor, will seat a 
large number of persons. In addition to the 
supply of refreshments, ample xccommodation is 
provided for working men and others of limited 
means to lodge or live, there being on the first 
and top floors about twenty bed-rooms neatly 
furnished for single working men. In the base- 
ment of the building ure spacious stores, larder, 
&c. The contractor was Mr. J. Bottrill, King’s- 
road, and Messrs. Brown & Aibury were the 
architects. On the occasion of the opening of 
the building Mr. Alfred Sutton invited the whole 
of the workmen employed in the construction 
of the building (numbering between seventy 
and eighty) to a substantial dinner. The total 
cost of the building has been abcat 3,0001. 

Tunstall—We learn from the Staffordshire 
Advertiser that the Tunstall Board of Health is 
endeavouring to retrieve the mistake it made 
many years ago in erecting a market wholly out 
of character with the needs of che town, and 
which has been a “ white elephant ”’ ever since. 
It is proposed to convert a third cf the dismal 
waste into a structure which wiil supply the 
town with the public offices of which it is so 
much in want, and if the estimates of the sur- 
veyor are reliable, not only can this improve- 
ment be effected without adding to the rates, 
but the ment of the market and the 
additional buildings will bring in a revenue 
which will go a good way towards paying the 
interest on the outlay. Captain Hiidyard, R.E., 
has held an inquiry in reference to the matter, 
the Local Board having applied fur a loan of 
12,0001. for the purpose of effecting the im- 
provement. Among the witnesses examined in 
support of the scheme was Mr. Wood, the snr- 
veyor to the Board, who explained his plans, 
and said that the present area of the market 
was 7,226 square yards, and the intended area 
would be 4,920 square yards. The present 
number of stalls was 130, besides (0 yards of 
tables. The altered market would -ontain 94 
stalls, and tables of the Jength of 54 yards. 
The cost of re-arranging the market would be 
1,4501. In the new erections (in froat of the 
market) there would be a board-rocm, offices 
for the officers of the board and the relieving 
officer, and a committee-room. The inspector 
said he could not help thinking that Mr. 
Wood’s estimate w be exceeded. Mr. 


grapes) Dutton said the Board had determined to keep 


within the 12,0001., and if the tenders «xceeded 
the estimate the plans would hays to be 
amended. 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham Couacil has 
been occupied in considering the draf: of the 
new Birmingham Corporation Bill for con- 
solidating and amending the various Acts 
Orders affecting the powers 

rg powers relate 
he regulation 
control of the Ph 


free libraries, and po “es inate ot 
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EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS. 
 Sra,—In article c . in last week’ 
2a of Wa 8 Builder 


o . you remark, 
a cae ee 
remain an w it 

examining body ?*” Those ; gh 
ae ag ggg hte) gga gy answer this 





ng inet for they aim at 
lectures, which is a totally Sa sient a thine 

w a i 
the work now done by the Institution with their 
students. : 

As a matter of fact, the Council carefully 
avoided appointing Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
so as in no way to clash with the ordinary 
meetings of the Institution on Tuesdays, or 
their students’ meetings on ys. 

Janez Caurcn, M.Inst.C.£.., 
: President, Soc. Eng. 


SSE 
DAMP WALLS. 


Sir,—We have read with much interest the 
article in your last issue on this subject, re- 
produced from the Badische Gewerbe Zeitung. It 
ig quite evident that Professor Meidinger has 
thoroughly investigated the matter as to the 
different causes from which damp walls are 
prodaced. 

Of tbe remedies recommended by him that 
contained in paragraph ¢ is undoubtedly the 
most effectual, but it is absolutely necessary 
that the waljs, after being thoroughly dried by 
stoves, should be kept heated during the appli- 
cation of the waterproofing liquid, and also 
that it be driven into the or stones with 
the heated stoves until nog ere thoroughly 
saturated. It will take six to twelve 
applications of the liquid to do this, one coat 
being quite useless, as we have found from 
experience. 

Tinfoil and pitch have been in use for 
some years, but in nearly all cases failed after 
the lapse of afew months, when the damp from 
the walls causes it to come away from them, 
bringing the paperhanging with it. 

A. Dreyrvs & Co. 








REMOVAL OF SNOW. 


Srr,— About ten weeks the Commissioners of 
Sewers invited sketches ideas for the removal of 
snow from the area of the City. As one of the 
competitors, will you kindly ajlow me, through the 
medium of your columns, to ask these gentlemen 
what decision they have arrived at, and when tbat 
decision will be made known ! PATIENCE. 








COSTS OF PAVING THOROUGHFARES. 

At Marylebone, the owners of five houses at 
Dartmouth Park-bill were summoned by the Vestry 
of St. Pancras for their of the estimated 
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Miss Rhoda Garrett.—The death 
of Miss Rhoda Garrett, at the age 
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eans, 
shone the usual restrictions of home life and 
en earn for herself an honest inde- 
dence. ter passing | . 
te she set up for herself as a “ deco- 
rator,” taking a cousin, the sister of Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson and Mra. Henry Fawcett, 
into partnership, and, in spite of delicate health, 
good position. 
sense of fitness soon recommended her to a 
large and admiring circle. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Clapham.— The new Baptist Chapel in 
Grafton - square, Clapbam, was opened on 
Tuesday, December5. It has been erected of 
picked stock facings, with Portland stone 
dressings and red-brick quoins, &c. It will hold 
850 persons seated in the area and capacious 
galleries. There are schoolrooms in rear to 
accommodate on first and second floors about 
500 children. The usual vestries and other 
offices are provided on the ground-floor. The 
amount of the contract was 5,5721., exclusive of 
heating, which is on s hot-air principle, 
and appears to act well. The architect is Mr. 
W. Niven, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, Mr. F. 


Higgs, of Lough Junction, being the 
builder, and Mr. C. Hunt, the foreman of 
works. 


Richmond, Yorks. —A new Congregational 
charch is to be built at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
from designs by Messrs. Clark & “Moscrop, 
architects, Feethams, Darlington. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Salisbury.—Wilton Church has just received 
an addition in the shape of a memorial stained- 
glass window, the gift of Dr. Bennett, a local 
physician, to the memory of his wife. In the 
treatment of the window the greatest import- 
ance has been given to the central subject, 
illustrating the “ Resurrection,” which was, at 
the request of the donor, treated after a painting 
by Giotto. Surrounding this is a subject show- 
ing the three Marys at the tomb. The subject 
chosen to form the base of the window is “ Our 
Saviour meeting Mary ‘on the third day’ in 
the Garden.” These subjects are divided by a 
frame-work of grisaille ornament. The window 
has been executed by Messrs. J. A. Gibbs & 
Howard, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Chewton Mendip.—Two stained-glass windows, 
as memorials to the late Mr. FE. B. Hippisley 
and members of his family, have been recently 
placed on the south side of Chewton Mendip 
Church. The i consist of canopy work 
in accordance with the architecture of the 
stonework, and in the panels are the following 
subjects, illustrating the parables of our 
Lord:—“ The Unmercifal Servant,’ ‘“‘The 
Labourers in the Vi »’ “The Talents,” 
“The Good Samaritan,” ‘The Lost Sheep,’’ 
and “The Prodigal Son.” In the tracery are 
angels bearing inscribed scrolls. The work has 
been desi and carried out by Messrs. Joseph 
Bell & Sons, of College-green. 

Piddinghoe.—Several of the windows of the 
recently-restored parish church of Piddinghoe, 
Sussex, have been filled with stained glass, the 
gift of parishioners and friends. T 
lancets at the east end of the chancel represent 
in the centre the Crucifixion, with St. Mary 
and St. John on either side. These windows 
are the gift of Mr. R. H. Faulconer, of Lewes, 
and were executed by Messrs. Powell, White- 
friars, London. All the other windows are by 
Messrs. Wailes & “Strang, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The windows in the baptistery represent 
Christ blessing little children, and his own 
baptism. The windows of the south aisle are 

occupied by representations of the twelve 
Apostles, and one in the north aisle represents 
the Eastern Kings bringing offerings to the 
Saviour, which is in memory of Mr. Hugh, who 
died in 1866. Another shows Simon blessing 
the infant Saviour, aad is to the 

Mr. Winten Croft, who died in 1862. The third 
window in this aisle is to the memory of James 
and William Tox and in the north aisle 
in the chancel is a stained window to the 
memory of William Purnell, who died in’ 1879. 
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the “ Ascension,” and 








will be also a retiring-room, with lavatory and 
are de ; buildi are designed in 
the Perpendicular style, with Bracknell red 
facing-bricks for the front, and Lascelles’s 
concrete dressings to the windows and doors ; 
the roof will be covered with slates. Mr. W. 
H. Brown, of Lynn, is the contractor, Mr. Hillam 

ing the clerk of the works. Mr. Hatchard 
Smit : 
architect. 








Miscellanea. 


to a 
Local Board Officia].— Before the 8 lary, 
Mr. J. R. Phillips, West Ham, William Simpson, 
described as a builder, of Graydon - villa, 
Forest-gate, appeared in answer to a summons 
charging him with using abusive and in- 
sulting language towards Edmund Henry 
Raiman, on the 20th of November. After 
hearing the witnesses for the defence, his 
Worship said that it was impossible for him to 
come to any other conclusion than that the case 
was made out t him. It was perfectly 
clear that Mr. Simpson not only did use the 
language imputed to him to Mr. Raiman him- 
self, but also to astrangeboy. He could not 
understand how a person of the defendant's 
apparent education and status could so demean 
and disgrace himself in that way. He would 
have to pay a fine of 21. and costs, in all 31. 11s. 
Presentation.—-Mr. Reuben Cull, London 
representative to Messrs. John Knowles & Co., 
of Euston-road and Burton-on-Trent, having 
decided to retire from that position, the staff 
and workmen met and entertained him at the 
Wrotham Arms, Camden Town, a few days ago, 
and amid unanimous expressions of respect and 
sincere regret at his resignation, presented him 
with a liqueur-case, suitably inscribed. Messrs. 
Knowles & Co. have issued a circular to their 
customers, in which they point out that Mr. 
Cull’s retirement is his own decision, after 
having filled his position faithfully and honour- 
ably for twenty years. Mr. Cull retires to the 
Ketley Blue Brick Works, in which he is a 
partner, and in his new sphere of action we 
wish him all prosperity. 
Architectural Exhibition, Edinburgh.— 
Particulars of this exhibition were given by us 
a fortnight ago. Works intended for exhibition 
will be received at the Royal Academy National 
Galleries on Wednesday and Thursday next, 
Dec. 13 and 14. All communications connected 
with the exhibition to be addressed to Mr. Alfred 
Bryson, acting secretary, 39, Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Entertain- 
ment.—On Wednesday next, December 13,. 
Messrs. Reed & Grain will produce wpe Christ- 
programme, comprising a new t piece, 
by Arthur Law, music by King Hall, entitled 
“A Strange Host; or,a Happy New Year” ; 
and a new second piece, by Gilbert A‘Beckett, 
music by Corney Grain, entitled “ That Dread- 
ful Boy.”” Mr. Corney Grain’s musical sketch 
“En Route,’ will still be retained in the pro- 


gramme. 
Burgos Cathedral.—We are asked to men- 
tion, with reference to the recent competition 
here, that the firm who has been selected by 
the Royal Academy of Madrid to provide 
stained glass for the six large windows in the 
chancel is Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and 
London. 
Leatherhead Drainage.—Eighteen sets of 





advertisement of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
of Epsom Union. The first premium has been 
awarded to Messrs. Gotto & y, of West- 
minster. The plans were referred to Mr. | 
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more than in ordinary engineering matters, it is 
: of special importance, both to the engineer and 
Lynn, Norfolk.—The foundation-stone for the | the public, that the principles involved should 
new Wesleyan schools has been laid. When | be clearly established, since cases of failure 
completed, the schools will consist of entrance-| produce such disastrous results, which, now 


is so universally used, may 
affect the safety of the public at large. In 


ft. high, adjoining | most cases, where a boiler fails simply from 


inherent weakness, it is usually from the 
collapse of its fine, since the flue of a Cornish or 
Lancashire boiler is, unless specially strength- 
ened, the weakest part of the boiler. Besides 
being- i weaker, the fiue is the part 
which, more than any other, is injuriously 
affected by faulty construction. This, in con- 
junction with the consideration that, unless 
dangerous or almost collapsing pressures are 
applied, it is extremely difficult to discover their 
weakness by testing, makes the construction of 
boiler flues a matter of particnlar importance. 
Notwithstanding the interesting character of 
the problem, and its importance, however, the 
experimental data upon which our knowledge 
rests is insufficient and unsatisfactory. The 
only systematic series of experiments which 
have been made at all were made by Sir Wil- 
liam Fairbairn twenty-four yearsago, and the for- 
mulja deduced by him from these experiments 
is still the one in use by engineers. The relia- 
bility of this formula is not, however, beyond 
question, and its application to different cases 
can be made to produce somewhat anomalous 
results. It is much to be desired that this sub- 
ject could receive a new experimental investi- 
gation, and in such a case, the experiment 
should be with objects corresponding in shape, 
and conditions of strain, though not necessarily 
in size, to actual flues. 

Railway Hotel, Liverpool.—The Lanca- 

shire and Yorkshire Railway Company have 
instructed Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, of Liver- 
pool, to carry out their intended hotel and 
station buildings at the new terminus, Tithe- 
barn-street, Liverpool, which are estimated to 
cost upwards of 100,000l. He has lately carried 
out several extensive erections, including new 
Daily Post offices, Imperial Chambers, Hen- 
stock’s Buildings, Castle-street, and several 
buildings in other parts of that city. 
Portishead Railway.— Arrangements have 
been made for doubling a portion of the Portis- 
head Railway, between the junction with the 
main line and Clifton Bridge Station. The 
tender by Messrs. J. Durnford & Son, con- 
tractors, has been accepted. Mr. F. C. Stile- 
man, of Westminster, is the engineer. 
The Courts of Justice.—The Citizen has 
issued a large and clear plan of the principal 
floor of the Royal Courts of Justice. It will 
be found useful to hang up in offices. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of school-rooms, class-rooms, and 
, and reseating of ground floor, at the Baptist 
pel, Queen-street, Ilkeston Derbyshire. Mr. R. 
Argile, architect, Ripley and Derby. Quantities sup- 








lied :— 

. oon & Wood, Marston.................. £1,250 0 0 
Holbrook, Ilkeston ............ 1172 0 0 
ek De Ce TRC ocacnseeccenescseveesin 1,120 0 0 
Bhar, TIRGMOM .0..6.ccrcvecssecesccevseesoes 1115 0 0 
Clark, Ripley* ......... 1,000 0 0 





* Accepted, subject to modifications. 





Accepted, for pulling down and re-erecting three houses 
at Cuisintewn, Helitet, for Mr. Thos. Townsend. Messrs 
Leemizg, architects, Halifax :— 

Fearnley & Firth (mason). 


W. Macdonald (joiner). 
A. 8. Blackburn (plasterer and slater). 
Akroyd & Mills (plumbers & glaziers). 








Accepted, for tailors’ workshops and woolshops, Halifax, 
for Mr. Jubal Riley, Messrs, Leeming & Leeming, archi- 


tects :— 
Scott & Co. (masons). 
Noble & Son (joiners). 
A. Hobson (plasterer and slater). 
J. Thompson (plumber and glazier). 


For works in connexion with building new infants’ 


ee ® &e., at U Stratton, Swindon, 
a Stratton ys > hana Board. Mr. Wiiliam 





























Baldwin Latham, C.E. 








Drew, architect, Swindon :-— 
i .£738 0 0 
Waike ? "679 0 0 
H on . 6815 0 
Seem $38 
Philhpe & Powell . 6810 0 
Looker (accepted) .. 625 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 











For additional block of buildings, receiving wards, &c., 
at the workhouse, Sydney-road, Homerton, for the 
Guardians of the Hackney Union. Messrs. Lee & Smith, 
architects :-— 





Stevens & Baker .........000..0csvees++0e- £37,750 0 
a canineseenpagiebnnsbbeabeasnll 37,286 0 
GEE Y 0... vscceseccsesoccssdecnsscersvcensss 36,974 0 
Paramor, Margate ...............0ss0«0+ 36,785 0 
Howell & Son ..........0 . 36,550 0 
REEDED NAL LALLA 36,475 0 
Crockett ............. enaas ahatbipimecean 36,398 0 
Raiinge . < ....<...<.dcsscsiocanseientaesesiaacle Ee 
DRG OD os csccnnecess-srnsancoeeusonsnvovenaeenad 35,700 0 
DAO q. .ccercesecvescenceresnsihovoteneseees 35,541 0 
POCRy BOO. ...c00.-eesssccccessossoscosspese : 0 
Kellett & Bentley ....................0+ 35,184 0 
Nightingale .........sccrosssesesssvesiseses . 0 
DERCRTOBOL,....000s-sarcecsonrssvercevesscense 35,115 0 
Petes ae Ge... and andhinewnnene celia 33,900 0 
Wood, Chelmaford.................-+.-00« 33,720 0 
Croaker smiinaciaiebignnlitiinpaintgediinvusadiiil 33,411 0 
Merritt & Ashby. ............2..000.000000+s 33,111 0 
W. Shurmur (accepted) ............... 32,877 0 
Capsey snpvbibbieindbiriiiaiintivenstevstedl 32,522 0 





For town-hall and cellarage, Eastbourne. Mr.E. 


® hj 
mooooooSoSooooSeooOoooeSeo| BZ esoooesscosososoeoosesesseoe 
fe) 


Schmidt, architect (building surveyor), Eastbourne : 
Huggett IED  cnexncsesnastoonasenvaal £17,390 0 
EEE IIT AO 17,180 0 
Redford & Potter ....00ccsseseceseseveess 16,946 0 
eo BREE vccincternerinccignaninale 16,280 0 
oe OE «-.  nccntnneneanainiestons 15,637 0 
James Harper... 15,540 0 
Tames Longley . .......cccec.scesssevcenees 15,495 0 
BaGS PUREIID cicccccevscnteysenevvetiiits 15,410 0 
WE SONG ccccccsunsevnccnnsetdascohass 15,370 0 
BR, CHRO .ncccosccscescsrsssovosssoscnnnts 15,200 0 
J. A. GRR scr nncctsmiormnncdi 15,122 0 
i eee 15,118 0 
Bones GB BORG cccccovcccnecncccedevccecieses 15, 0 
Banitts B Beth .ncccecccascsccoscinetinenvcedans 14,814 0 
BE, Waite B Oe. cnsecossisccictitiiniomen 14,800 0 
Priestley & Gurney ...............--.+08 14,780 0 
Debts BOG. cccscccersatemesmneneans 14,774 0 
Alfred Dore (accepted) sibieitanmnenepia 14,481 16 
DP. RIOR « .<caiiccotcincntisiiitccciin rotted 14,476 0 
Grimwood & Sons ..............2-..-.0.+. 14.444 
Bh, TONE. .ccceretstintstnctnaicsncchennent 13,676 4 





For extension of ‘the. Adelaide Café, 436, Strand, and 
ll, King-street. Mr. pean Chadwick, architect : —_ 
RAGED. ccnscvidicheisennescguavinienpelinaiel : 0 
ROD... cscsitinbboideibecontianiinanlaneae 6,475 0 
CID i ctvccinicdtndnincditiniueicnsapiiah 6,345 0 
IIE? «11. occcncitiininusinmnmensioghetiiiindapaaiii 6,225 0 
Howard & Dorrell....................0.0+-+ 6,187 0 
GSO « <nccicsrctotescntitincndinaoniiiaas 6,121 0 
URRIINEES * ccubsnbatienassiiienteniiouliesausetinehal ,925 0 
Langmead & Ww ay satis ities 5,680 0 


For the New Dock mm Rotherhithe, oo Messrs. 


ecococoooscoeoo$°o ' sesosede! 


& Creasmann. Mr. Augustus Walton, architect : — 
I, scciiustninnenanenitsicntnenipidiitidaannetd £697 0 
Sharing & W illiams..........00.....ccs5-..0 682 0 
ORTGD  erevsccnceineresianienoaniigbenntn 647 0 

Dalh< cavcdocdseoccédonsebescsennsteeieneseseseawenees 613 0 
RTE SME Re Ae ETE NC ER, FRO 598 0 
ORT ee ee ARETE ee NN ee anmee 590 0 
Taylor.. pneenchabwgonstue 563 0 
Hoben & SR PEER CA BES 550 O 
Parrish & Hawker ...........<ss0cccceccseses 500 0 
COD ~ icc cinitiiiniticecnsnssnttinterncciainila 530 0 
er 502 10 
Cpme Be TRE cc nnecnccsmenccniontinsuseiiniiaas 487 0 
PRIUS «ins. ccsecirevdcicecndsdecncdhdia cetacean 432 0 





For the erection of new Sunday schools for All Saints’ 
district, Leyton, Essex. Mr. Richard Creed, architect :— 


OR pi hn ace 2,045 0 0 
BORED i cinkncrncsiivibenstigntieacseniiidain 1,997 0 0 
Bright well siiialitiaieateeeatiitnisiininiitiiiiiada mada 1,633 0 0 
PUNO ” sctaisndaitintntiiieuncitihinincinietiatadiiniiddenal 1,890 00 
IU, sc cnicntiibicebitiiitenanedianuinemonss nasa 1858 0 0 

cuitcnstitibenamidl Ridebcdoveiuandétpadiia 1,7 0 0 
IIIS © cccniticdbensiiationitetbimcdens asthe: 1,748 0 0 
I GOK: diticccinsinbeneninecicnsunbictinnne 17 0 0 
EE DOU.’ dinnarinsignsmmercctctepaseniainin 1,725 0 0 
gL Macias in Fete 1,549 0 0 





For the erection of West Cliff Hall, Hythe, near South, 
ampton, for Mr. John Wylie. Mr. W. H. Mitchell 
architect, Southampton :— 

W. J. Martell, Hythe (accepted) . -. £6,162 0 0 

For the erection of a temporary church, Shieldfield, 
Newcastle. Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, architect, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne :-— 


Walter Baston (accepted) 





the erection of 
ten, Surrey. 2 sien ot mine pesene io Ron tan, Uae. 
Howe & White ( (accepted) £2,400 0 0 








For I Duckett’ 
estate ~ oe ge oc C. 7 Baca, mom re 
one £285 


TPP RRR ERS ER EEL STE SSSA 





No. 4, Half age + Neng fee Mr. P., 
. Cubitt Nicholls, architect 
& Way (accepted). 


For new lodge, and alterations to billiard-room, at 
Kenton Grange, near Harrow, for Mr. John Gwynne. 
Messrs. Dunk & Geden, architects :— 

Various Contractors .....ccc.cccc00+s ... £900 0 0 


partial rebuilding of chemical works at Lang- 
bourne “Wharf, Weat agg, * pose Millwall, for Messrs. 
oe gen McCarnie, & Co. Messrs. Dunk & Geden, archi- 


For rebui 
DeLong. Mr. 

















“ ‘ ‘Rider Hunt £1,910 0 0 
For plant-hou i pen &e., at 
Elland, for Mr. te died bee re —s 
8. Leeley (acce sen EEN far es oe RAE £320 0 0 
For alterations to premises, Broadwa , Hammersmith, 
for Mr. H. — Mr. R. P. Whe ok, architect :-— 
J. Mears (accepted). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. & L. (should send amounts).—D. anges ga ee Py 
appeared A. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Norz.—The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
4s. 64. 


ere et ee ee eee eee ee 











eee eee eee eeee 


NS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY SEeARy. 
ottad tn tna te Seamhened aeetrae tes tee sums should be 
remi Cash Letter or Seney Geter, pais 
at the Covent-garden, W.C. te 7 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock a 0 ee 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in 
ar 


eee ee 


ertisementa, 
that of the ietie Gorrie ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is 


SRECT the Office te residents 
oe 2 Ss ee “te DOUGLAS. 198. annum, 
Publisher, h Cothariasetenn W 












[Dro 9, 18892. 


ene ee 


WESTWOOD Dawe 


Corsham Down, Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, er &CO., Limi 


penentthhiembietee ee 












CORSHAM DOWN, 
FOR 


WINTER U; 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 


_[Apvr. © 
Doulting Freestone and Ham 
of best quality, in blocks, rrr 
“ge. athe ee ating 


is respectfully solicited; and Archi 
others are CAUTIONED. against i rchitects and 


Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Ki:gdom, given on Risa Amal man 
TRABK, . Noxton oct. oi — 


Somerset.—- Agent, Mr. KE. WILLIAMS. 73, 
Chaclotte-street, Portland-place, CApvr. 


Doulting Freestone, ° i bee » supplied 
own Quarries 

HAM HILL STONE, cod Kiln by Starts & 
. ae 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


ee 
_ (Ground or Lump), 


London, W. 
[Apvr, 
Asphalte. cneee 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
eoninee 
M. STODART & CO. 








W. 








3 ; 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 


_Asphalte—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphaite Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches,warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr, 


Imz:ense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfieki-st., W., and Great Peieret, S.W. 
‘ Apvt. 


The Fatent Vacuum Chimney Top and 


Ventilator, recognised by all leading Architects 
and Builcers as best and cheapest means for 
curing DOWN-DRAUGHTS as well as for Ventila- 
tion of Dre inand Soil Pipes.—R. Erzenspercer & 
Co.,13,St. Andrew’ s-st.,Shoe-lane,E.C.—{ Apvr. | 


J. i. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 























and | Private Hoxses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 


Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFYICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSE'S SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


No. 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS ?—CHAPPUIS’ ae DIFFUSE 
bar Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of HM. Fit Orng 


useum, Royal Institution, 
H os I Banks, Insurance 
chop.” 30,000 in te fa London alone ot thn, antacrin, Prrate ehltes 


british Museum, South K 





N.B.—For Prospectuses 


WOTItIcE.—The renmieian 


ts constrastion allows of the exgit of lobe tebe weemae 





















(Latest 








DESCRIPTION, 


.—They clusively adc. and fitted at Bucking- 
First Comminioner of Works, the 3 
Museum, on board H.M. 


Houses Seainanes teomeaiiee ae 


vicpeemaunannitlasiunasemacs outa ie! 


P. &. CHAPPUIS, Patentes and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STRI 


Board of Works, 


Companies’ Offices, 
to Artisans’ Work- 


, LONDON. 






Nebowen Manto 








Patent) POR ARTISTIC and GALLERIES. 
FOR ARTIETZO aad PIETER GA 











